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It is with an unusually deep sense of appreciation that I deliver to you 
today the annual address of vour President. This association was founded 
by, and during its early life consisted almost exclusively of, medical men, 
until within recent years men of other activities were called upon to assist 
upon the fields of public health (mong the new professions thus entering 
this domain was that of sanitary engineering. For the first time in the 
history of the association your President has not been a physician, but 
an engineer. This recognition of the engineering profession by calling 
it into partnership in the deliberations concerning public health questions 
has been greatly appreciated by it, and I desire to express this fact, and 
to add that this partnership with the engineer, whose duties embrace 
the practical ways and means of carrving into useful effect the results of 
medical science so far as they apply to public health, should result in large 
benefits to our people. And, personally, I cannot adequately express 
my feelings as to the depths to which I appreciate the confidence and the 
honor you have placed upon me by selecting me to represent my profession 
in this common cause. I can but devotedly thank you for this most 
highly prized distinction. 

The engineering profession, in directing the application of the various 
materials and sources of power for the use, convenience and health of 
man, has in the last century proceeded with greater speed and vigor than 
ever before. The reason is, as Professor George F. Swain has said, that 
the engineer is an applied scientist, able to furnish necessities, comforts 
and even health to our people to an extent of which former generations 
never dreamed of nor thought possible. Engineers are, therefore, being 
brought in to help in directing aright the tendencies of the dav. Based 


only upon known laws of nature, engineering has a firm foundation 


Whether for sanitary or commercial purposes, it should, therefore, be 


reliable and make a safe partner in the field of public health 
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Our entire social organization is In manv wavs now undergoing a blood 
less revolution, and, as knowledge advances, readjustments are contin 
uously being made Education is being better understood and our voutl 
is placed in a better position to attack the problems of life and to do it 
from more solid nd sater bases than Wis formerly possible Religion 


Is becoming broader und more 


tical ethu rere rapidly t} im ever bye tore to point out the hest rules 


of conduct within family and community Fhe realm of faith is making 
room for positive knowledge and this. again. is building a foundation 
for the behef that we are constantly progressing towards the highest 


ideals for which the human race is struggling 


\s to our theories of government, we have lost those strong antago 
nisms between monarchy and democracy Poday empires and republics 
can hold and maintain faithful friendships The most wonderful changes 
of all are found in the fields of industry. The harnessing of the powers 


of nature and their utilization for the needs of man, both for manufacturing 
and for transportation, has changed civilized life more than any other 
factor has done. * The developments of production, of the means of trans 
porting people and wares on land and water, have been marvelous, and 
that of transmitting our thoughts and desires by bridled electricity from 
one part ot the earth to another ts simply astounding This rapid progress, 
due to advanced knowledge, is pervading ever\ phase of civilization It 
has also pervaded the realm of public health 

Let us go back for a moment and briefly review the history of public 
health. Hygienic regulations existed among the most ancient peoples. 
Moses took his prescriptions from Egypt and India. The Greeks were 
the first to introduce public water supplies, to dispose of refuse, to keep 
the human body clean by public bathing, and strong by concerted exercise. 
The Romans went still further, controlled the healthfulness of their food, 
introduced sewerage and better disposal of the dead In the first thousand 
vears of the Christian era of Europe, hygiene retrograded gradually until 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, when England and Germany began 
to control pestilence in the larger cities. In the fourteenth century some 
attention was beginning to be paid to general town cleaning. to food 
adulterations and to the systematic removal of excreta In the fifteenth 
century at last there began the great modern uprising in the interest of 
public hygiene. The city of Venice, commercially the leading city of 
the world, established the first municipal organization for the protection 
of public health Then followed slowly the larger cities of Germany, 
England and France 

The first attempts at public health service in the United States seemed 
to have been in Virginia in 1739 but were limited to regulating the practice 


of medicine and to the registration of vital statistics. Then came the 


enerous It is extending into the field of 
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official sanitary activity in Boston, brought about chiefly by smallpox 
On May 27, 1796, a national law authorized the President to “direct the 
revenue officers and the officers commanding forts and revenue cutters 
to aid in the execution of quarantine and also in the execution of the 
health laws of the states.*”* One vear later Massachusetts established 
the first town board of health and set the pace which has since covered 
almost the whole country 

\t the time this association was formed it was at a meeting of medical 
men in New York on September 12-135, 1872 thie prevailing means of 
cuarding public health were by quarantine, segregation. vaccination and 
cleanliness Soon thereafter bacteriology de veloped and a new era of 
public health service at once was started \ number of infectious diseases 
were found to be caused by extremely small organisms which entered the 
body An enormous multiplication therein produced the diseases, and 
when these had run their course, the organisms departed, ready to enter 
another body and repeat their destructive work This discovery not 
only facilitated effective treatment and cure. but also the prevention of 
infection, which brought about achievements in the public health service 
that had never before been equaled 

The cause and treatment of vellow fever, that most dreaded of all 
infectious diseases of this continent, are now known, and no repetition of 
its destructive epidemics of the last century need be feared hereafter 
We can say almost the same of cholera and bubonic plague, those morbific 
terrors which have on several occasions dee imated Kuropean city popu 
lations 

Diphtheria has also in a large measure become controllable so that its 
rate of reduction due to an antitoxin treatment is phenomenal Let us 
hope it may be but a short time before measles, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, mumps and other similar infectious disorders can be similarly 
controlled. The hook worm disease of our Southern States, much dreaded 
a few vears ago, is now on the road to be eradicated ly phoid fever can 
be very largely reduced and almost annihilated by supplying pure water 
and milk, by excluding from the market all polluted shell-fish, by cleanhi 
ness in food exposures, by flv elimination, by disinfection of fresh typhoid 
excreta, by supervision of human typhoid earriers and by vaccination 
as developed in the army camps of Texas 

The largest groups of preventable diseases yet remaining under some 
clouds of ignorance. because a direct remedy is not vet known, are tuber 
culosis and pneumonia. But even here great results have been accom 
plished by knowing the causes, by eliminating the « onditions under which 
the diseases are aggravated, and by selecting conditions under which 


thev may be reduced 


*Public Health Bulletin, N M4, by Dr. J. W. Kerr 
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Recent advances in the reduction of cancer and syphilis by bringing 
them largely under control make further advances towards cure more 
hopeful Infectious diseases, one after the other. are being conquered, 
ignorance is being dissipated and scientific knowledge is gradually building 
up a firm and permanent structure of public health. If the advance in 
public health is measured by the lowering of the death rate, it has been 
marvelous, because in the most civilized countries during the last one 
hundred years it has been cut almost in two. ‘Today there is a more wide- 
spread interest in the public health movement than ever before. There 
is a realization not only that large benefits have already been gained, 
but that still larger benefits will follow, because science has at last gotten 
a fair grasp upon the essential elements of the health problems, so that 
the sanitarian, instead of being obliged to base his efforts largely on faith, 
is now able to lead us through the still unknown territory, more rapidly 
and more safely than formerly, towards the goal so longingly desired. 

Science is entering into more and more branches of activity. It has 
spread from physical activity to organic life, then into the realm of psy- 
chology and is now leaping into sociology, where it promises eventually 
to regulate and control our conduct towards each other by natural law. 

Professor Swain says: “As long as there are masses of men who are 
shiftless, lazy, incompetent and vicious, whom nobody would willingly 
employ, poverty will exist.” Poverty and ignorance are the two great 
causes of unsanitary conditions and both lead towards sickness and death. 

Harris says: “The prevention of poverty is to be found in good sanita- 
tion enforced by the municipality, in suitable education of individuals 
according to capacity, and in self-help rather than in economical revolu- 
tion.” 

Homer Folks, in his excellent discourse on “The State as a Life Saver,” 
says: “Life is the supreme gift. Life saving is the highest and noblest 
of pursuits.” “How far is our present knowledge of life saving applied? 
What are we, all of us, acting through government, doing and what fur- 
ther can we do to save life? These are among the biggest questions of 
the age.” 

The growling interest in sanitary science Is reflected also by this associa- 
tion, whose members, selected from the best men our continent affords, 
have organized for progressive work. The speed with which progress 
is being effected in other civilized countries makes it necessary to accel- 
erate our own work, increase our efficiency, and thereby multiply our 
results. To accomplish this requires a well defined program. 

Let us look over the hygienic field and make a survey of what we are 
doing and of what we shall vet be obliged to do. For this purpose we can 
conveniently divide the field into four parts: Hygienic Data, Applied 


Hygiene, Hygienic Education and Hygienic Legislation. 
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I. Hycrentc Data 


Hygienic data are the fundamental elements upon which public health 
work is based. They relate to individuals and to the family. I shall 


group them as follows: 


1. Vital statistics. 

2. Infectious and communicable diseases, including infant mortality 
3. Disease carriers 

t. Eugenics. 


1. In order to make our vital statistics most useful it is necessary to have 
methods or records which will give us the desired information in the best 
practicable manner. At the present time this result is not completely 
obtained. It is pretty generally recognized that reform is required, and 
it is also necessary to have the taking of statistics extended over the entire 
areas of our countries. At present the registration area in the United 
States covers hardly two thirds of the entire population. Unless our statis 
tics are fairly complete and satisfactory, deductions from them will corre- 
spondingly lack in force and make further progress difficult 

Vital statistics, in Europe as well as here, are slowly being profitably 
extended to morbidity. It is valuable to record not only the fatal cases of 
disease, but also those which may not be fatal The public health service 
should primarily endeavor to prevent and control diseases, whether the 
patient ultimately recovers or not. Whether during the recent public 
health movement morbidity has been reduced as much as mortality can 
only be surmised We believe it has been reduced much more, but sta 
tistical facts are needed to prove this belief While in the middle ages 
sickness Was so common that the customary greetings in almost all nations, 
some of which have descended to this day, was an inquiry regarding one’s 
personal health, we have reached a stage where in healthy families a case 
of sickness has become comparatively rare 

The records of vital statistics, if they are to indicate the public health 
status, are about as important as bookkeeping is to indicate the condition 
of a business. In both cases we must have a correct understanding of the 
figures. At present there is a wide-spread misunderstanding regarding 
public health figures. To illustrate, let me first quote one of our members, 
an officer in the Bureau of Statistics in Washington 

“There is probably no form of untruth which is as vicious as that of 
figures, because the public regards what it sees in statistical form as being 
mathematically correct, never stopping to think of the origin or rationality 
of the figures. Thus there has been a set of statistics regarding lunacy 
going the rounds which, while true so far as they go, tell only one portion 


of the truth. The resulting impression made by these figures is that the 
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whole nation is lapsing into lunacy and that within thirty vears a sane man 
\\ ill noire ak nt tor il dime 


The explanation of this anomaly lies in the simple fact that the records 
of today are more complete and cover more cases than formerly 

We find in some districts that the death rate in large cities has decreased 
while the rural death rate has increased. We should not necessarily con 
clude from this fact that the rural life is becoming less healthful. Some of 
the increase of city population is due to immigrants from the country, 
being of middle age and in the best of health. In the country there is 
left behind both vouth and old age, in both of which the mortality is greater 
than in middle age 

Let me illustrate another anomaly from my home town, Montclair, 
N.J., with a population of nearly 25,000. Its death rate in 1912 is recorded 
as having been 9.88 per 1,000. If every person lived to be 100 years old, 
then among a thousand inhabitants 10 would die every vear. The death 
rate would, therefore, be called 10 per 1,000, and yet in Montclair the 


death rate is less, as though the average life of its inhabitants was over 


100 vears, a conclusion no more absurd than the one that healthfulness 
is Indicated by a low death rate 

Let me explain this anomaly by an exaggerated statement. Suppose 
there is an immigration into a town of strong and healthy men and women 
sufficient in number to double the population within a year. The general 
death rate per 1,000 at the end of the vear might, therefore, drop one half 
without any change whatever having occurred in the healthfulness of the 
locality or in the administration of the town 

Consider the reverse case, namely, that the most vigorous half of a com- 
munity emigrates from the town, leaving the weaker half behind As 
nearly all the deaths occur among the weaker half, the general death rate 
after a vear would, therefore, have practically doubled without any change 
in the local conditions. In short, immigration and emigration very materi- 
ally affect the figures now used to indicate the death rates. 

Chere is still another misinterpretation of the annual death rates that has 
been going the rounds. As all persons must die, the death rate irrespective 
of age must be 100 per cent. If we reduce the rate in youth, which, during 
the last few decades, has been so successfully done in civilized lands, then 
it must surely be correspondingly increased in older age. If no persons 
should die under 40. then all would have to die over 40. In other words, 
the fewer deaths when young, the more deaths when old. Instead of being 
alarmed by this increase of the old age death rate we should be pleased. 
While modern sanitation, due to better public health service, has reduced 
the unnatural death rate of the voung, it has increased the natural death 


rate of the old, and has thereby enabled a large percentage of persons to 


live a longer life and more closely approach the age limit when all persons 
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must die. Some cities now group the deaths into decadal periods Phis 
sa simple way of overcoming some of the anomalies above mentioned 
ind the practice should be extended However, until we can take accour 
of immigration and emigration during the same decadal periods, we \ 
still have death rate figures which do not indicate the general healthfulness 
of the people or of the locality The elimination of misleading vital sta 
tistics and the adoption of uniform methods of recording would be very 
helpful in reaching more correct conclusions regarding sanitary improve 
ments than ts possible at present 

2, The second group of hv gient data in the discussion of public health 
omprises infectious diseases and infant mortality. Only a few words 
need now be added to what has already been said regarding the progress 
that has been made in the control of such diseases 

Research must be vigorously continued if we would discover the causes 
of all those infectious diseases which cannot vet be controlled Lhe public 
health service should carefully keep track of such progress, and at one 


employ the best means and wavs to combat the spre ad of such diseases 


Tuberculosis is in most civilized countries the cause of the greatest 
imber of deaths rhe cause of tuberculosis is known, but the means 
Ol positively exterminating in our bodies the specifi bacillus, so far as 
ts fatal effect is concerned. is not vet known But present knowledge 


ndicates the direction, by palliative treatment, along which a cure or an 
arrest may be expected under certain conditions. This most prominent 
of all fatal diseases has, therefore. lost some of its former terror, and it is 
not improbable that we mav expect to see ilso this blight upon our deve lop 
ment conquered in the possibly near future 

Pneumonia, another frequently appearing enemy, may) also he largely 
prevented, controlled and reduced, although the entire story and its satis 
factory ending cannot vet be told 

Infant mortality is another most productive field for sanitary effort 
( hapin believes that in Providence, chiefly by overcoming the ignorance 
of mothers, 200 babies have been saved in one veat Hlomer Folks savs 
regarding the reduction of infant mortality, that “New York City has 
achieved in this respect one of the most notable triumphs im the historv of 
public health.” 

3. The third group of hygienic data relates to disease carriers Much 


could be said on this subject, but time allows only the remark that the 


public health service has no greater duty before it than to prevent disease 
germs from being carried from the sick to the well. We know today that 
infected water and milk, sputum and excrements from diseased bodies, 
raw shell-fish, rats, mosquitoes, flies and other insects, are the real dangers to 
public health. With this knowledge it has now become possible even toelimi- 


nate the causes of a number of diseases, so far as the conditions may permit 
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Much more knowledge, however, is vet required to know the conditions 
under which pathogenic bacteria are slowly or rapidly developed and those 
under which they may be slowly or rapidly destroyed, in the above men- 
tioned carriers, so that this knowledge can be applied most effectively 
and most economically in the public health service 

t. The last group of hygienic data is eugenics. In the previous groups 
we dealt with the individual as a factor in the public health service. In 
the present group we consider the other equally important factor for a 
social organism, namely, marriage, the procreation of offspring and the 
improvement of the race through improved conditions in the relation of 
the sexes 

No less important questions are here embodied than were mentioned in 
the previous group, because we should view the race questions with the 
same thoroughness as those which relate to ourselves as individuals. Public 
health service should concern itself also with the health of the family as 
the social unit. It should guide the public in controlling the conditions 
to improve the coming race physically, intellectually and morally. 

We pay much attention to breeding stock, horses, cattle, dogs and cats, 
with the commercial object of improving them, but pay little attention 
to breeding the human race for the purpose of improving it. Marriage is 
still generally permitted among confirmed criminals, and paupers, and 
among physically as well as mentally diseased persons, which practice 
lets loose Upon soc iety a large number of degenerate and weak offsprings, 
not only for support by the public but to carry into the community in- 
tellectual and moral infection of all kinds. And this shocking condition 
is further aggravated by a higher birth rate recorded in the less desirable 
element of a community than in the better element, which caused Macauley 
to fear that the breeding of barbarians would some day destroy our civiliza- 
tion 

Is it not as foolish to permit this condition to continue, as to foster for 
no purpose a propagation of weeds, disease-carrying insects and dangerous 
animals? Is not this condition hygienically, socially and economically 
indefensible? 

Effective and positive measures are required to increase among us the 
Son ially desirable traits. Weare already endeavoring to suppress the means 
by which defective traits can be imported into our countries. We have 
also recently begun to adopt hygienic marriage laws in a few of our states, 
but barely a beginning has been made. In addition to the religious and 
legal phases of marriage, we need to establish also the scientific and medical 
phases 

The science of eugenics is gradually developing, and many people, who 


are thinking beyond the present and their physical surroundings, are falling 


in line with this new progressive movement, already fairly started both in 
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Ameri a and Europe This lation should, in opinion, also take 
up this subject. A section composed of members most able to treat its 
various scientific and moral elements, preparatory to an appeal for suit 
able legislation, would render a service to the race, and keep the associa 
tion abreast of another progressive movement of the day 

We have completed a cursory view of the principal hygienic data which 
relate to public health and constitute its foundation This foundation, 
although sound, is as yet scant, and consists only of piers rather than of 
an extended base. But these piers are firm and fully justify us in proceed 
ing to apply the data to our practical cases, and await the future to further 
elaborate the structure. 


We can now take up the second part of the subjec t, namely, that of 


Il. HyGtent 


This may for convenience be divided into six groups 


1. Social hygiene. 

2. School hy giene. 

3. Industrial hygiene. 

+. Municipal hygiene. 

5. Railroad and navigation hygiene. 


6. Army and navy hygiene. 

Let us again consider hurriedly a few facts regarding some of these 
froups. 

1. Social Hygiene 

The application of hy gienic conditions to the social organism is quite 
extended and, strictly speaking, perhaps includes all of the other groups 
to follow. It is. however, here limited to those parts of the organism which 
are not spec ifically treated in the other groups, and are: parks and play 
grounds. facilities for exercise and bathing, facilities for intellectual and 
mental improvement, hygienic effects of the social relation. hospitals and 
other public institutions, and organization of health departments 

Social hy giene, outside of schooling, should be devoted « hiefly to giving 
to the people larger opportunities for recreation in every healthful way 
This recreation should be extended to phy sical, intellectual and ethical 
subjects. In our largest cities we are getting more and more opportunities 
for these extensions, with excellent results. Interesting topics for mental 
recreation have the same beneficial hygienic effect as interesting ways of 
physical recreation. Both in Europe and America more and more atten 
tion is given to these subjects. 

Social hygiene embraces also the effects of the fundamental relation be- 
tween the people and the social conditions under which they are placed. 


The health problems arising herefrom are being clearly recognized and 


; 
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studied Chose in charge of the effects of such relationship should have a 
high inteligence and a large experience, in order to accomplish results 
that will be both permanent and satisfactory But not only the well 
members of a community need suitable provisions to maintain their health, 


thre sik k and lee rritist he at least equal care Hospitals, suitably 


planned and located and sufficient in capacity, must be provided where- 
ever the hvwiene of the social organism Is to be kept at a high standard 
Phe whole subject as herein limited, in its phvsical and intellectual and 


moral aspects, is a fruitful field for further study and sound recommenda 


2. School Hy 


he interest prevailing at the present time in the subject of school 
hygiene is evidenced by the international congress just held at Buffalo 
\ glance at the subjects of the many papers read and discussed indicates 
its unportance and the many phases of the subject which need further in 
estigation, study and report 

School hvwiene, besides its mental subje ts. embraces the phy sical sub 
jects of proper light, heat, ventilation of the buildings, of food and water, 
school books and charts suitable for voung eves, and disinfection of all 
materials previously used It comprises suitably designed desks and 


chairs, and seats at such locations best 


serving the natural vision and 
hearing capacity of the pupil. Medical inspection has been had in some 
schools for many vears \s vet there is no generally accepted practice, 
either regarding what ts to be inspected or the methods to be employed 
\s from 6 to 10 vears of our formative age ts devoted to school life, and as 
many children are brought-to school with physical defects, in perhaps one 
third of the cases, the importance of the subject has long been recognized. 
Yet in practice a large number of the schools still lack an efficient inspec 
tion Medical school Inspectors and instructors should become as neces- 
sary as the present teacher, if the body of a child is to be properly prepared 
both physically and mentally for the coming duties of life. 

All instruction should be given, so far as practicable, in a form to arouse 
interest in the subject to be learned. The result is a clearer understanding, 
and the effect upon the mind will be along more natural lines, and, there- 
fore, more hygienic than if the interest is lacking. It will be similar to the 
acquisition of physical accomplishments, which, if encouraged by interest, 
always reach higher development than without it. 

It is stated that from 5 to 10 per cent. of all children are born feeble 
minded or mentally dull. For such unfortunates the communities should 
provide special schools so that they can receive adequate instruction ac- 


cording to their capacity, instead of entirely failing in the usual classes, 


where the larger percentage consists of more gifted children 
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3. Industrial Hy 
(mong the recently born factors in the public health movement in 
dustrial hygiene The closely crowded working man. the unhealthful 
materials used in some manufactures and the strain resulting from certair 
excessive nervous and ular iit tivities. all ae mand that sul OCCUD: 


tions be regulated by Wise provisions, sO as to preve rit thre 


haustion or debility and of destruction of human life About one half of 


the wage earners in the United States are engaved in the manutacturmg 


trade and in transportation, and the high importance 


creation OL eX 


Oot thre hv phase 


f their work as a public question, is, therefore, evident, and this new branch 
I hvgiene is deserving of spe ial attention \ movement seems to be al 


readv materializing to teach the subject In medical and technical schools 


inde r headings such as these - Nex hani al and ( le ri al Work and the 


Physiological Effects," Treatment of Trade Diseases and A 


cecidents, 
‘Factory Fatigue and its Causes,” et 


Public health service applied to industrial hygiene be 


Comes treasure 
econom al question The finane ial Value ot ealt] 
ipparent to an industrial worker Good health and a prolonged lite Means 


to him an economic gain. Western Europe leads us in preventin 
protective measures for industrial labor. Wein America need more in 
gation and study, of the somewhat different conditions pre 


country, before we can ¢ r\ stallize the best wavs and means to protec 


ailing our 
our 


labor most efhi iently, and finally to have rational and effective legisla 


tion 
Municipal Hygien 


Municipal hygiene covers all those branches of a public heaith service 
which relate to a municipality, such as 

\ir and water supplies 

Food supplies 

Illumination and acoustics 

Vehicles for « ity conveyance 

Street and river cleaning. 

Disposal of the dead. 

Sewage, rain water and refuse removal 

Time permits but a few brief remarks concerning some of these subjects 
and I shall pick out those which are most in need of further investigation 
before they can satisfactorily fulfill public health requirements 

The first subject, that of supplying suitable air to enclosed spaces, of 
heating, ventilating and removing foul air, is one which as vet is not sufh 
ciently well understood in detail, and on which there are still opposing 
opinions. In fact, of all the branches of sanitary engineering at the present 


time it needs most investigation and most study 
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Water supplies are of great importance to public health on account of 
the possibility of their being carriers, chiefly of typhoid fever and diar- 
rhoeal diseases. ‘The modern conclusion, which is being pretty generally 
accepted in the interests of public health, is, that all surface waters, except 
after long storage in fairly inaccessible places, shall be purified by filtration 
or other treatment, and that only ground or spring water, when palatable 
and not excessively charged with objec tionable dissolved minerals, and 
when not receiving subsurface pollution, may be consumed in the natural 
raw state 

Great progress has been made in the economical disinfection of waters, 
by which, at least, the pathogenic bacteria can be destroyed at small ex- 
pense in an otherwise clean water. 

Food supplies also offer a field for more investigation and action, and 
is still one of the live questions before the people. It can be truly said 
that we are too often not served with the most healthful available food, 
nor do we receive it in the most economical way. The question is, there- 
fore, both a sanitary and a commercial one, the combination of which being 
a main cause of the difficulties in securing satisfactory results. 

The increasing cost of food, whether justly or not, will bring about a 
more careful study of food values to determine what quality of food is best 
suited for the different occupations of man, and to determine what quanti- 
ties of each kind of food are necessary to produce the desired effect in each 
case. Research both in America and Eurepe in the field of metabolism 
is making progress towards this end. The transportation of food is an- 
other question that here and there needs more satisfactory answers; such 
as the best means of bringing food, especially milk, meat, eggs and fruit, 
from the source to the table. The transportation of fruit packed when 
in a ripe condition is still largely unsatisfactory. We must yet know 
more concerning the differences in the physiological effects between the 
consumption of fruit picked when ripe and the consumption of fruit picked 
when unripe and which is now too frequently sold in the markets. In the 
meantime refrigeration cars and ships are used to overcome some of the 
troubles. How much can be done in these matters, is indicated by the 
milk industry, particularly in the eastern part of the United States, 
where it has reached a height both in quality and safe distribution never 
reached before in any country. 

The adulteration of foods should also come in for a word. The question 
is generally divided between the evils of poison and of fraud. It is rarely 
the former, and among the latter there are cases where the addition of a 
preservative may be harmless to health and a great advantage in transpor- 
tation. The subject still needs a convincing presentation based upon 
unquestioned facts. The screening of foods against flies is making good 


progress in this country. The practice should be encouraged by educa- 
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tional means and by law. The application of hygienic laws to the con 
ditions existing at markets and slaughter houses is better enforced as a rule 
in western Europe than here. We should endeavor to lnprove the mn and 
rea h at least the same high plane. 

The public health aspects of good tllumination in closed spaces, and 
particularly in working rooms, are beginning to be appreciated and studied; 
also the effects of good acoustics in school rooms and lecture rooms Both 
are well worthy of more attention than they have heretofore received 

Public health is also affected by means of publix mveyance within a 
town. It may be that a person recovering from an infectious disease, 
though not beyond the point of transmitting infection, oc upies a public 
conveyance and transmits the germs to his neighbor or to a person later 
upying the same seat. Disease has been rreque! thy communicated 
in this way. We are still deficient with our precautions in this matter 
The frequent change of passengers in the street cars seems to make pre- 
cautions extremely difficult. It is a question that, on account of this 
difficulty, deserves more attention than it has received 

Street cleaning concerns public health chiefly on account of the dust 
created by city activity, which settled upon the surfaces of the streets 
This dust cannot all be removed by sweeping. A heavy rain washes it into 
sewers. Between such rains it is now found best to remove it by water 
flushing. Only a few cities in America have as vet a satisfactory system 
of street cleaning equal to that of western Europe 

River cleaning is another subject which is rising up to receive attention 
by the public health service. Rain water washes dirt and dust into the 
rivers and much of it deposits and remains at the bottom When sewers 
discharge into rivers much of the heavier matter settles Much of the 
deposited matter putrefies. 

The opinion is gaining that rivers should be kept as clean as streets, our 
thoroughfares on land. For this reason it is urged to keep from entering 
our rivers all offensive material that can be excluded. It is, likewise, urged 
to regularly remove from river beds, in populated districts, such settlings 
and putrefactive matter, which it is not practicable to prevent from getting 
into them through the surface washing effects of rajnfalls 

The disposal of the dead now and then revives discussions of preference 
as to the best ways and means of accomplishment, but without final con 

clusions. In civilized countries burial still prevails In modern times 
cremation seems to be gaining many advocates Desiccation of the body, 
once a promising modern sanitary innovation, having sentimental and 
legal advantages, has lately not been rey ived. From a publi health stand 
point there is little difference between the three customs, if each one ts 
properly conducted. 


Sewage disposal has of late received a material advance which now makes 
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it practicable to collect, convey and dispose of a city’s waste waters without 
necessarily causing any nuisance at any point. This advantage is obtained 
by producing, on the one hand a rapid flow without deposits, from the 
points of origin to the points of delivery, and on the other, a decom- 
position under several pounds of water pressure, and without putrefaction 
of the solids settled out from the sewage; and by producing an oxidation 
of the remaining liquids while percolating through certain porous materials. 

While in this manner all nuisances can be prevented, public health 
service must still be watchful of the pathogenic bacteria which may pass 
through such works. These may now be destroyed in the effluent by 
disinfection 

in the disposal of sewage a distinction should be made between giving it 
simply a treatment or a purification. The latter generally requires expen- 
sive means and is often unnecessary, particularly when the effluent enters 
a stream which contains water that cannot be kept pure, and when some 
moderating treatment is sufficient. 

The sanitary disposal of solid culy refuse, since the American Public 
Health Association made its report some eight years ago, has not advanced 
materially, except by improved machinery and a better understanding of 
the details of the subject. Both Europe and America are agreed that 
different methods of disposal are practicable, according to the different 
local conditions. It is also agreed that the cost of collection is a controlling 
factor, and that, other things equal, the combined cost of collection and 
disposal should generally decide the preference between the several avail- 
able methods 

The best of these methods, so far as the most objectionable parts of the 
refuse are concerned, may be stated to be: 

First, a separate collection of garbage, its reduction to grease and fer- 
tilizer; and a separate collection of the rubbish and the incineration thereof. 

Second, the combined collection of all refuse and its incineration, with 
the produc tion of steam. 

From a public health standpoint both methods are unobjectionable, if 
the collection of the garbage is prompt and proper, and the operation of 


the disposal works is careful and efficient. 


5. Railroad, Navigation, Army and Navy Hygiene. 


\ few more groups of applied hygiene were mentioned as being the means 
of transportation over land and water, and the army and navy hygiene. 
Time does not allow us to enter upon these wide fields. They are being 
explored in some directions quite thoroughly and good advances have been 
made. But more remains to be done. 

On railroads we have the chief question of car hygiene, the most healthful 


arrangements for day coaches and sleeping cars, their ventilation, heating 
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and disinfection. The Pullman Company has already taken a number of 
precautions which apparently are satisfactory On large steamships we 
have similar precautions. 

The best class of cars and steamers are, as a rule, hygienically fairly 
satisfactory, but the average cars, steamers and sailing vessels, and parti 
ularly those below the average, in the attention given to cleanliness, are 


more or less in need of improved arrangements. 


We have now reached the end of the subjects of applied hygiene. It 
is a large field, a ver) important field, and one which has as vet been but 
partly explored. It should, therefore, be the duty as well as the desire of 
the members, by committee or otherwise, to help in the exploration of 
the unknown parts and to find solutions for the unsolved problems 

We have, first, hurriedly considered the hygienic data required to furnish 
the foundation for the many subjects of applied hygiene. We have then 
briefly considered also these subjects themselves 

It remains now to briefly mention two more branches of the general 
topic of this address which indicate the means by which the public may 
reap the greatest benefit from the conclusions reached by the above men- 
tioned scientific and practical health work. 

One is bringing about a better education on health matters; the other 
is securing legislation which will enable the conclusions concerning public 


health service to be better carried into effect. 


HyGrentc Epucation 


Hygienic education is one of the mainsprings of the present movement 
to improve public health. When it becomes generally known and appre 
ciated that the diseases which cause over one half of our deaths are and 
will be preventable, and when the people learn how such ailments can be 
prevented or cured, they will rise up and demand these benefits 

Let me quote from an address by the first president of the American 
Public Health Association, Dr. Stephen Smith, of New York, delivered at 
its first annual meeting forty years ago: 

“The general facts of physiology and pathology should be taught in 


all our schools, from the infant class of the primary school to the senior 


class of the literary colleges. . . . These studies are not too abstruse 
for the young. . . . The child of 10 years can comprehend the acts 
of digestion and assimilation, the structure of the lungs and the method of 
respiration, the anatomy of the heart, ete. . . . Older pupils will 
comprehend the more involved pathological processes ‘ Were 


a well digested stem of education in matters wl h so vitally concern 


the well-being of every person, adopted and put in practice, with anything 


| 
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like the vigour with which we insist upon the study of the common and use- 
ful branches, and the uncommon and ornamental branches, within one 
generation the whole mass of the people would be so enlightened on sub- 
jects relating to the hygiene of every day life that our average longevity 
would be immeasureal! ly increased.” 

Education, as here suggested concerning our body, its structure, its 
physiology and hygiene, if begun in our lowest classes and convincingly 
effected by attractive illustrations in the most modern way, dynamic as 
well as static, by exhibition, by descriptive popular lectures and bulletins 
on the preservation of health and the prophylaxis of disease, will do more 
to improve public health than almost any other single means yet attempted. 

No more convincing occasion to prove the general interest of the public 
in matters of public health could have been found than the Exhibition of 
Hygiene in Dresden in 1911. The principal building was intentionally 
educational. If we judge by the attendance, which during parts of the day 
had to be limited to admission by relays on account of the crowds of plain 
people desiring entrance, no exhibition ever achieved a greater success. 

By thus popularizing practical scientific knowledge we will effectually 
cast upon the desert the many fakes which still have a hold upon so many 
of our people. 

\ campaign of hygienic education seems to be one of the most important 
of all duties in the effort to improve public health. A section created for 
the purpose of first developing the most rational plan of procedure, and 
then the best means of carrying it out, should be of great benefit. Our 
JouRNAL, of which I shall presently say a word, can be an admirable means 


to forcibly assist in this cause. 


IV. HyGrentc LEGISLATION. 


In the first report of the American Public Health Association in 1873, 
its secretary, Dr. Elisha Harris, said: “Sanitary officers of health have 
to perform their duties under laws which in most states are not worthy of 
an enlightened people. A sanitary system worthy of the present state of 
the physical sciences and of hygiene, hardly has existence in any of our 
states.” 

Since then, the laws in a number of states have been improved, although 
some are still crude and unjust, and are either ineffective or accomplish 
the reverse of what is desired No laws should be passed until they have 
been approved by scientific, practical and executive public health men, by 
such that have had the necessary experience in the special fields to be 
covered. Too often laws are based on old precedents, ignoring the facts of 
recent progress. Laws may have been just and proper a generation ago 
in Europe but at present they may be wholly unjust and improper under 


the new conditions now facing us on the North American Continent. 


4 
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Enthusiasts in the public press often talk about health measures as 
though their purpose could be fulfilled simpiy hy passing any kind of a 
law Such laymen forget, first, the large amount of positive knowledge 
and training that is a prerequisite to efficiently carry out a definite and just 
procedure that will affect an entire community, and, secondly, the amount 
of money required to carry out the measures which thev believes will solve 
all difficulties. 

Laws should not be enacted without having their substance, their flesh 
and blood, suggested and approved by the best available specialists, leaving 
it to the legal profession to suggest and fix their framework and the ex 
ternal protection against illegality, so that the new law while allowing the 
fullest freedom of action along all lines of possible progress, will be compe- 
tent to secure justice to all interests concerned, will be efficient to carry 
out the intent, and prevent an ingress of disturbing elements which might 
become antagonistic to its purpose. 

In order to put any conclusions that may be reached by the American 
Public Health Association into practical use, we need, it seems to me, also 
a committee on legislation, to take the necessary steps to suggest and urge 
the passage of laws which embody those conclusions 

We need above all at the present time, the legal extension of the regis 
tration of vital statistics throughout the country. We need better laws 
in many states regarding the control of infectious diseases, infant mor 
tality, disease carriers and eugenics, and, in fact, also through the entire 


list of applied hy miene. 
V. Tue Journat. 


During the past year our JouRNAL has improved favorably under the 
conscientious supervision of the Committee on Publication and the able 
editorial staff. Its contents consisted largely of the papers read at the 
last annual meeting in Washington, but a number of new articles on live 
topics were added. A new feature, and one which it seems to me is specially 
valuable, and should cause the issues to be awaited with eagerness and read 
with satisfaction, is the division modestly placed at the end, called “Health 
Department Reports and Notes.”” No other monthly publication gives, 
as news matter, a better account, more carefully selec ted and edited, of 
the more important public health matters in America. It is hoped that 
this division and others can be still further developed, enlarged and ex- 
tended. The external appearance of the JouRNAL is creditable to the asso- 
ciation and to those who are directly responsible for it 

If this association vigorously pursues the campaign of education in a 
popular and effective manner, and endeavors to spread the most essential 


and convincing facts among our people, our Jor RNAI would. it seems t 


me, be one of the best assistants through which to accomplish it 
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VI. Conciuston. 


‘To draw a few general conclusions from the foregoing presentation, let 
us recall how, from a small beginning among the ancients, the public 
health movement has grown, first slowly, then rapidly, and has now reached 
large dimensions; how this growth has proceeded pari passu with the 
growth of pure science in general, and of medical science in particular; and 
how closely the public health service is allied to applied science, with 
which it is constantly advancing and through which it receives its practi- 
cal realization 

The interest in this health movement is also spreading broadly, not only 
among the more educated but among the plain people, as soon as they are 
given the opportunity of learning plain facts about the preservation of 
their own health and of the health of their families. 

With the greater expansion of the public health service came greater 
ramifications and complications, resulting in the demand for still larger 
and more complex health departments. The intimate relationship between 
city and country and between cities themselves, soon required state or 
provincial boards of health. Soon after this step the expanding relation- 
ship between the states themselves and between the home country and 
foreign countries finally required national health authorities. 

In 1808 Prussia established a Royal Board of Health, as a bureau under 
the Secretary of the Interior. In 1876 Germany founded its Imperial 
Board of Health, consisting of physicians, engineers and lawyers, acting 
chiefly in an advisory capacity, and subdelegated to the Department of 
the Interior 

France, since the middle of the last century, has had a Consulting Com- 
mittee on Public Health, made up of physicians and engineers, and sub- 
delegated to the Secretary of the Interior. It has lately been proposed to 
create a department of public hygiene, its president to have a seat in the 
Cabinet 

England had a general board of health established in 1848. In 1871 it 
was embodied in the new Local Government Board, an administrative 
department of the United Kingdom, the president being a member of the 
Cabinet. 

Canada has lately been agitating the question of organizing a national 
Department of Public Health, the presiding officer to be a member of the 
Cabinet. 

The United States has a Public Health and Marine Hospital Service, 
delegated to the Treasury Department. It has done the pioneer work of 
the public health service in the United States, has an excellent force, 1s 
expanding and will no doubt remain the nucleus of every further develop- 


ment towards an independent administrative department. 
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Mexico has a very efficient Superior Board of Health, with powers ex 
tending over the entire country, for which it has done excellent service in 
public health protection. 

Cuba is the only country in our association which already has a national 
Department of Public Health and a Minister of Public Health with a seat 
in the Cabinet. 

When we contemplate the evolution of the public health service in the 
older countries, it seems clearly in the line of natural development that 
the administration of the public health affairs of a country should be dele- 
gated to an independent administrative department, presided over by a 
Cabinet officer. It does not seem difficult to foresee that it can only be a 
question of time when such a national department of public hygiene will 
be established in the government of every civilized land 

No service could have more justification for its existence than one which 
establishes the means for improving the physical and mental health of the 
people. 

No service could be more important to the industrial and political life 
of a country than that which maintains good health by which the human 
creative and producing forces of a country can best develop. 

No service could more efficiently control the factors operating over an 
entire country, which affect the health of its inhabitants, than that of a 
public health department. 

As will appear from what has been said, the work which this associa 
tion has before it, is extensive and complex. In order to accomplish re- 
sults not only much time and work are required, but this time and work 
must be efficient. 

In large associations efficiency is obtained only by subdivision into com- 
mittees and sections. The International Medical Congress which lately 
met in London has a wide range of medical subjects, but no wider than that 
of public health. It has thirty-two sections and subsections, while we have 
far less. 

To accomplish the work which seems to lie in the path of destiny for 
this association to do, it appears that the number of sections and com- 
mittees should be materially increased. This narrows the field for each 
one and permits the applied forces to be more effective. An increase of 
committees, besides helping to intensify the work, would also accelerate 
it, and correspondingly multiply the results. 

The fact that other associations are taking up more or less intensely 
some of the special phases of public health is no reason why they should 
here be excluded. The name of this association embraces all phases of 
public health. Its main purpose is to establish harmony among the many 
subjects. Each one should be considered as a part of the whole and elab- 
orated only so far as its relation to the whole demands. It should be a 
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clearing house. But the function of a clearing house in the public health 
field brings with it the further necessity of establishing a permanent head- 
quarters, adequately manned, for the conduct of the association’s busi- 
ness, Which must continually grow, if it is to fulfill its duties. I trust the 
association will give such a proposition due consideration, as well as the 
allied one of providing adequate financial support 

The chief factors which accomplish results in committee work are a 
systematic procedure and persistent devotion to the cause. The motive 
power producing this devotion must be the conviction that valuable re- 
sults can be accomplished, and that both research and faithful cc%rdina- 
tion of all known facts will furnish the data, the inductions from which 
will solve the problems of applied hy giene. 

No association can have a higher aim than ours, because it endeavors to 
point out the ways and means to save lives, to provide better sanitation 
and to furnish greater comforts of living. 

And no association can give to its members a stronger personal incentive 
for effective work, if we realize that “life saving is the highest and noblest 
of pursuits,” and that “good health is our greatest gift on earth.” 


4 


LIMITATIONS OF THE FEDERAL FOOD 
LAW. 


Dr. Cart L. 
h ef ( he mist, Departme ni ( f lyric 


Read efore the Gene Ses ns, American Public Health A«s Springs, > er 


The forty-eight states must rigidly inspect and control all easily con 
taminated foods and drugs produced within their borders These include 
such foods as milk and other dairy products, water, fish, shell-fish, many 
meat products, candy, and, indeed, all food that is eaten raw or shipped 
exposed tothe air. Each state owes this prote tion both to its own citizens 
and to those of other states who buy its products 

The individual state must guard the health of the state Phe Federal 
authorities cannot do this work for the states The Federal authority, 
under the Food and Drugs Act, extends only to food products entering 
into interstate commerce, and transmission of disease through infected 
food and water is not wholly an interstate matter. Disease frequently is 
of local source and local spread. The Food and Drugs Act is not an effect 
ive weapon against the spread within the state borders of disease-producing 
organisms in food. The federal authorities cannot interfere with domestic 
commerce, but the state health officers are under no such limitations 
Moreover, the Federal authorities have no right of entry and inspection 
into food factories within the state lines \ factory can be run under the 
most unsanitary conditions; milking may be done by a man recovering 
from scarlet fever, or milk may be produced on a farm where a member of 
the family is suffering from tvphoid, and the Federal authorities have no 
power to act. Even if these products are shipped across the state line and 
samples are taken, there is no method for analyzing a product which can 
supply evidence that the food is produced in unsanitary ways or within 
contaminating reach of epidemic or endemic diseases. The state authorities, 
however, can enter these factories, need not wait for shipment across state 
lines, and, therefore, provided only that their laws are efficient and the 
funds at their disposal] adequate, can prevent the sale of these deadly un- 
labeled foods. 

The Food and Drugs Act, as administered in the past, has been very 
largely an economic measure. It has, to be sure, prevented very large ly the 
mixing of active poisons in hurtful quantities with food products, but its 
particular work has been to see that food products are proj erly branded, 
so that the consumer knows what he is getting and is not cheated into 
paying a high price for a product adulterated with a cheapener This 


OY 
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must of course always be one of the purposes of the Act; but we must not 
be deceived into believing that this very important economic function of 
the Act is of great hygienic significance. |Misbranding does not demon- 
strabiy affect the death rate of the country. If the efforts devoted to 
prevention of misbranding were to be concentrated more largely upon the 
suppression of the traffic in contaminated milk, meat, vegetables and 
other products that may carry disease, a positive reduction of the country’s 
death rate would inevitably result. At best, however, the Federal author- 
ities under the Food and Drugs Act can deal only with such of these bac- 
teria-carr) ing products as chance to enter interstate commerce. 

The Federal control of interstate commerce has been in the past, and 
will have to be in the future, of more benefit to the large cities than to the 
small towns and rural communities, because the large cities even though 
in the center of the state draw their supplies to a far greater degree through 
interstate commerce than do the small towns and rural communities. 
Phe help that the Federal inspectors can extend to the rural communities, 
therefore, is absolutely limited to those sett!ements which hap} en to be 
near the borders of the state and so receive some of their easily contami- 
nated foods through interstate commerce. The rural communities in the 
hearts of the states seldom obtain these unlabeled and possibly dangerous 
foods through interstate shipment. They get their food of this kind al- 
most wholly in domestic commerce. Their milk comes from nearby farms. 
Their meats, if not slaughtered locally, come from nearby cities. Their 
fish and shell-fish may be shipped to them from sea-food centers in the 
nearest large towns within their state borders. 

It is unfortunate that the large cities derive such preponderating advan- 
tages from the Federal control of interstate commerce. I say unfortu- 
nately advisedly, because the large cities need Federal protection far less 
than the small town or rural community. The reason is that systematic 
health protection work in the United States is largely confined to the big 
cities 

In many states the large cities are the only points which have any real 
sanitary protection. Our rural population of 49,000,000 people, including 
the 30,000,000 who live on farms, with the exception of those fortunate 
rural dwellers in one or two exceptional states which regard the health of 
the country people as also important, receive very little state health pro- 
tection and maintain no local protective system of their own against con- 
taminated local milk, meat, shell-fish, fish or vegetables. Moreover, only 
a small number of these rural inhabitants are safeguarded, by competent 
inspection, against polluted water supply or sewage disposal methods 
dangerous to health and life. 

To this rural and unprotected population we can add the bulk of the 
14,000,000 people who live in towns, cities and suburbs of less than 25,000 
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inhabitants, excepting those here and there who happen to dwell in the 
more progressive towns, or in those few hamlets located in the exceptional 
states that have already awakened to the importance of rural sanitation 
If we wished we could go even further and add the populations of many 
cities of 25,000 or 50,000 people which maintain no health officers; and of 
those cities which have health officers but so cripple them with poor laws 
or ordinances, or with insufficient funds, as to make their food inspection 
work most ineffective. I mean cities, for example, where boards of health 
are practically powerless under the law to seize milk except when it is 
actually watered or skimmed. ‘These health officers must look on help- 
lessly while milkmen send milk so dirty, or from such dangerous, disease- 
breeding places, as to make it a menace to the consumer. To prevent this 
deplorable condition it is absolutely necessary that uniform standards of 
bacteriological cleanliness as well as chemical composition be established. 
Bacteriological control is absolutely necessary to prevent the spread of 
contagion. 

The probability , therefore, is that there are upward of 70,000,000 out of 
our 91,000,000 people who have no efficient and systematic protection from 
the major causes of the spread of typhoid, tubercuiosis, deadly intestinal 
diseases of infants, scarlet fever, septic sore: throat, trichinosis, and other 
ailments resulting from the circulation of disease producing organisms 

We must not let ourselves be blinded by statistics, for the statistics of 
disease in the United States are notoriously unreliable. For certain sec- 
tions no attempt whatever is made to collect them. I need not tell an 
audience such as this that reliable statistics are the basis of all health pro- 
tection. Until severe penalties are inflicted for failure to report cases of 
infectious diseases, until failure to do so results in the cancellation of the 
license to practise medicine, there w ill be no really reliable statistics And 
this will only be brought about when the state health services throughout 
the land furnish a permanent career for life instead of being, as they are but 
too often at present, a side-line of politics—medical or otherwise And 
these services should furnish a career like the Federal Civil Service, to sani- 
tary engineers and chemists as well as to physicians. The people must 
learn that their health is too valuable to entrust to temporary health officers 
or to physicians who devote to the discharge of their duties as health officers, 
only such irregular moments as can be spared from their private 
practices. 

The sections of the country in which, as already stated, little or no 
attention is paid to keeping records of diseases are rural. The large cities 
keep some sort of record because attention to health protection and to 
easily contaminated foods is centralized almost wholly in the cities. With 
rare exceptions the effectiveness of the protective work depends on the 
individual city, rather than on a state-wide law or a state-wide and efficient 
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health inspection system. Therefore, the collective figures of urban deaths 
look more significant, but if we could make an accurate total of the deaths 
on farms for the same causes, the figures would be appalling. In the 
country a man dies of “fever” or a “cough.”” The cities would announce 
that he died of “typhoid” or “tuberculosis.”” In the country babies 
fed on bad milk just die In the city they die of accurately defined 
intestinal disorders and, when the infantile death rate mounts, rigid milk 
inspection follows. In the cities, typhoid is often traced to its source and 
protective measures invoked. In the country the dangerous well or in- 
fected food supply usually continues to work havoc. 

One might suppose that where a city adopts and enforces a good health 
protection system, the educative effect of this must necessarily extend to 
the adjacent rural and suburban population. The truth is that an effect- 
ive city health protective plan, where the surrounding rural districts have 
no adequate state or local protection, makes food conditions worse instead of 
better in the surrounding country districts. For example, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Cleveland, Ohio, have effective milk inspection. The health officer of 


one city notifies the health officer of the other city when milk entry has 


been refused to a certain dairy. This prevents that dairy from offering 
its refused milk to the other city. The results naturally would be that 


the producers of bad milk refused sale in these two larger cities could 
readily dispose of their product in the smaller places like MeKees Rocks, 
Sewickley, Beaver Falls, and Coraopolis, which might have no effective 
milk inspection systems. The same thing is happening in many New 
Jersey towns. Milk refused entry into New York City by the board of 
health is sent to towns like Perth Amboy, which may have health officers, 
but which do not provide them with funds enough for efficient milk inspec- 
tion work and to carry on expensive prosecutions. 

The Department of Agriculture feels that it should give more attention 
to the protection of these rural communities. This means that the work 
hitherto largely confined to detection of the presence of preservatives in 
labeled foods which do not carry organic diseases, and the prosecutions for 
misbranding which might work a monetary fraud on the consumer should 
be widely and rapidly extended to the control of interstate commerce in 
the dangerous unlabeled foods which can transmit and which do transmit 
serious diseases 

Plans for extending this work to interstate shipments of milk all over the 
country have already been made. It is the plan of the department to do 
more than exercise merely police control over interstate shipments. Plans 
have been made at the same time to show the milk producer how to pro- 
duce better milk; and also to show him that it will pay him to produce his 
milk under the best conditions. The educational and the regulatory work 


will go on together—an ancient combination much used by the old- 
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fashioned school teacher who taught by precept when he could and resorted 
to the switch when he had to 

The only help that the department's work in the rural communities 
iround the state’s edges can be to the country districts in the heart of the 


state is to educate, through example and by means ot publi itv, the rural 


population throughout all the states to demand of the state that it extend 


te t} em t} e same protec tion now enjoved hy the large ‘ ities against pre 
entable disease disseminated through their food It is along these lines 


hat the state officials can « ooperate w ith the Federal government They 
can help to arouse the public to demand effective state-wide measures in all 
the states, and to insist on an efficient, permanent staff of health officials 


ind mgorous supervision of the preparation of all foods liable to contam- 


nation and | ollution The Department of Agniculture will do its duty not 


merely in exercising control over interstate commerce, but also in he Ipin 
food producers bring their food up to proper quality, and it will thus add 
materially to the available supply of honest and safe food in the country 
rhe great purpose of the Department of Agriculture is a constructive one, 
namely, not merely to punish adulterators of food, but to help honest 
manufacturers to discharge their duty to the community by 


supply 
\\ holesome produc ts. 


The ne tual detec tion and ( losing of dirty or ubsan 
itary tac tories and dairies, or the « ompelling of their owners to mend their 
methods. must. however, rest with the states. 


THE FUNCTION OF STATE AUTHORI.- 
TIES IN THE CONTROL AND IM- 
PROVEMENT OF FOOD SUPPLIES. 


H. Barnarp, 
State Food Commissioner. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Read before the General Sessions, American Pu . H ulth Association, Colorado Springs, September 

Pure food control began with the efforts of city officials to regulate foods 
sold on local markets. For years this regulation extended no further than 
an attempt to prevent the sale of adulterated milk. Some thirty-five years 
ago the first state legislation was enacted and Massachusetts inaugurated 
a sytem of food control which since has been copied by most of the states. 
The states that began pure food work prior to the passage of the Federal 
Pure Food Law found their efforts were largely futile because of the very 
great difficulty with which the character of foods manufactured outside 
of the state and shipped in interstate commerce could be controlled after 
they reached the point of distribution. 

The passage of the Federal Food Law and of the Meat Inspection Act, 
provided means by which the quality and labeling of foods shipped in 
interstate trade might be regulated and it is to the credit of the Federal 
departments that these laws have been so adequately enforced. At the 
present time the officials working in the several states need give little heed 
to the character of goods produced in other states, for it ts only occasionally 
that anything crosses the state line without first having been subjected to 
the inspection of the Federal official. But the work of state authorities, 
while to this extent diminished, is none the less necessary. Such important 
food problems as the milk supply, meats slaughtered by local butchers, 
bakery products, beverages and the thousand foods prepared and sold in a 
local way must be handled by state and municipal authorities. Certain 
of these problems are better regulated by the cities than by authority cen- 
tered at state capitals. Others so intimately concern the welfare of the 
whole state that their control should be a function of the state health 
officials. 

There may come a time when towns and cities are officered by trained, 
competent sanitarians who can care for all local food problems, but until 
that Utopian condition arrives the state, with its better organized health 
forces, better laboratories and non-political personnel must assume control 
and provide for the safeguarding of the food supply after it has passed from 
Federal jurisdiction or as it originates and is distributed wholly within 


state limits. 
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A satisfactory meat inspection can never be attained unless the state 
assumes the responsibility for stamping out bovine tuberculosis and hog 
cholera. Prepared foods will never be surely clean until the state requires 
sanitary conditions at canning factories and manufactories. The state 
must compel all employees to bear certificates of freedom from disease and 
employers must insist upon such certificates as a prerequisite to employ- 
ment. Proper handling of food in transportation within the state can only 
obtain under state legislation. . 

The functions of state officials must conform to the laws which define 
their duties. Therefore the first essential to satisfac tory state work is 
adequate legislation. At the present time most of the states have more or 
less satisfactory pure food and sanitary food laws on the statute books, 
but even in states where legislation has been adequate the means for the 
enforcement of the laws have as yet not been provided or are so meager 
that the work cannot proceed with even moderate results. Health officers 
will naturally, and I believe properly, contend that the enforcement of 
pure food and sanitary food laws should be made a function of the depart- 
ment of public health. In many states, however, where the development 
of the dairy industry antedated any attempt to decrease death rates or 
improve sanitary conditions, pure food work was annexed to dairy work and 
up to the present time pure food and sanitary laws are enforced by com 
missioners of agriculture, dairy commissioners and other officials whose 
duties only incidentally bring them in touch with pure food work as it is 
at present understood. Such officials may well regulate the sale of oleo- 
margarine, they may be able to improve the quality of the milk supply, 
but they are hardly in touch with the sanitary problems of a pure water 
supply, meat inspection service and the sanitary operation of cold storage 
plants, canning factories, bakeshops and groceries. 

When the health officers of the state are given gontrol of sanitary and 
pure food laws they bring to their work an experience in the administra- 
tion of public health measures. They are primarily interested in the char- 
acter of the milk supply not because they wish to build up a dairy indus- 
try but because they know that pure milk means decreased infant mortality. 
They are interested in sanitary slaughterhouses not that the butcher may 
have a profitable business or that the production of beef and pork may be 
increased, but because they know that the sale of diseased meat and meat 
prepared and handled under unsanitary conditions is a menace to the health 
of the community. They know that pure water means freedom from 
typhoid; that the baker suffering from tuberculosis is gaining a livelihood 
under conditions which menace his patrons; that venereal diseases, so com- 
monly rampant among lower grades of employees, must be stamped out 
if consumers are to be assured clean food. 

State authorities can work in fields where the local official cannot hope 
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to enter. There is now developing throughout the country the reasonable 
belief that the men intrusted with the health of the state should be trained 
in the service and immune from the disasters which usually follow the 
overthrow of one political machine and the success of another. Perma- 
nence in position gives the state official an opportunity to develop methods 
of work and secure results which are not possible in local communities 
where city officials, no matter how willing, no matter how well trained, are 
too frequently handicapped in their efforts by reason of the fact that their 
friends, supporters and neighbors are frequently out of harmony with the 
ordinances they are called upon to enforce. Such conditions do not con- 
front the official whose office is at the capitol, for if he be large enough his 
work proceeds without knowledge of politi s, of friendships or of local 
conditions which make for law violation. 

To state authorities must be left the development of a state meat inspec- 
lion service. Some cities can take up the work where the Federal inspectors 
leave it off and provide a satisfactory inspection, but the smaller cities 
and the country towns where the local butchers flourish cannot conduct 
an adequate inspection. That can only be done by the state, and it is the 
duty of the state to provide it 

While the Federal laws are being interpreted along such broad lines that 
the sanitary supervision of food factories will shortly be as important a 
phase of the work as the inspection of goods landed at our ports, the state 
officials must assume the responsibility for the cleanliness of all distributing 
agencies, the hbakeshop, grocery store, confer tionery, restaurant, butcher- 
shop and ice cream parlor. All the little industries catering to a limited 
district must work under the supervision of state authorities and it is in 
just such places that the inspectors from state departments may find their 
greatest service. Healthy workmen, free from tuberculosis, venereal 
diseases and typhoid fever, can never be assured consumers until the state 
health officials require a certificate of health as essential to employment in 
food factories and distributing agencies. Perhaps the greatest function 
of the health official in the regulation and control of food industries lies 
in a better supervision of the health condition of employees. Heretofore 
health authorities have given much attention to benefiting the health of 
the workman. They have investigated the conditions under which he 
works, they have provided him fresh air and plentiful light, they have 
removed dangerous fumes from the workroom, they have protected ex- 
posed machinery, but they have not inspected the workman and except in 
isolated cases they have been content to allow him his place at the bench or 
machine if he could do a man’s work, making no inquiry into his moral life 
or condition of health. The future will see developed a large view of the 
functions of health officials that will result in such medical inspection that 
the consumer may know that his food supply is not only properly labeled, 
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free from adulteration, produ ed in a cleanly workshop irom sound, raw 


material under sanitary conditions, but that it was produced, handled and 
distributed by workers whose tou h was free from contagion and disasso 
ciated from the taint of disease. 

Further, state authorities are leaders in educational crusades. Tl 
Federal government up to the present has been chiefly interested in 
enforcement, and local officials are sworn to see that city and town ordi 
nances are obeyed. The state official must assume the dual responsi 
bility not only of enforcing law but of bringing before the people, consumers 
ind producers alike, the basic reasons that made legislation necessarv and 
to point out, clearly and carefully, the economic principles that demand 
good food. The food official is no longer a police officer; he has assumed 
larger, more important duties; he is now a teacher, and his best work will 
be done outside the courtroom and the laboratory and among the commo 
people who are so largely concerned both in the produc tion and cons 


tion of the food supply. 


é 


THE FUNCTION OF MUNICIPAL AUTHOR. 
ITIES IN THE CONTROL AND 
IMPROVEMENT OF FOOD 
SUPPLIES. 


J. LEpDERLE, Pu. D., 


Phe broad prin Iple s involved in the official supervision of the general 
food supply of our country are, I take it, essentially the same in all states. 
\s in New York City, governmental supervision is exercised through 
Federal, state and local authorities. although the relative importance 
of the three kinds of jurisdiction may vary in different cities. Federal 
supervision under the Federal Pure Food Law affects such foods as have 
come to the city through interstate commerce or importation from abroad. 
State supervision either through the State Board of Health or the State 
Department of Agriculture, usually the latter, assumes responsibility 
for the foods sold in the state In practice the division of the work between 
local and state authorities in large cities depends upon the extent to which 
the state department will exercise its function in a municipality which 
has its own machinery for food inspection and control. In New York 
City, for instance, the inspection and control of food locally produced 
and sold is almost entirely in the hands of the Department of Health of 
the City of New York, which has a well organized bureau of food and 
milk inspection, and the state departments are left free to spend the greater 
part of their energies outside the metropolis. In this connection let me 
point out that it has always been the policy of the department never to 
undertake duties and functions that are already being satisfactorily cared 
for by other agencies, public or private. 

If the Federal authorities had the necessary staff and equipment to 
stric thy enforce the pro\y isions of the Federal Pure Food Law, municipal 
authorities could devote all their energies to the supervision of such foods 
as are produced or manufactured within the state or within the city itself. 
It is well known that cities, unless they have adequate laws and regula- 
tions and the proper machinery for their enforcement, become the dumping 


grounds for adulterated foods. 


LEADERSHIP OF FEDERAL AUTHORITIES. 


The aroused nation-wide public sentiment which led to the enactment 
of the Federal Pure Food Law resulted in enormous benefit to the public. 
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This would have been even greater had not some regulations and standards 
thereunder been promulgated which were manifest injust. This has 
rought needless in ur\ as well as detriment to th ole pure lood move 
ent, because reputable manulfacturers h e been te ed 1 Ilv the 
‘ with others less scrupulous and t ‘ ‘ ‘ 
pose officials even in such part of the ( 
For the good of the cause throughout the nd, there is a pressing need 
continuous and practical cooperation be ee! off ences 
Federal, state and municipal, and this codperation ould have for its 
object the adoption of uniform food laws, definitions, rules and re 
ns, and, as far as possible, uniform methods of enforcement Food 
s, rules and regulations should be as strict nd exacting s the impor 
ce of the matter demands but the l st be st nd equitable leg 
nd enforceable We nghtlv look to the Fed thorities as the 
eers in such a movement 
NEED OF CLEAR AND Unirorm Foop Laws. 
When the Federal authorities have rendered final decisions on i portal t 
questions, such as the declaration that certain preservatives are harmful 
nd, therefore, forbidden in foods, that substances like saccharin are 
rmful and fraudulent when used in foods, that copper s ilts are injurious 
vhen used for greening vegetables, violations should, after the lapse ot a 
reasonable time, be relentlessly followed by prose utions, and decisions 
obtained in the highest courts, so that they may be used as precedents 
hv state and municipal authorities I nless the law is thus clarified by 
judicial approval of administrative decisions, and m: de uniform in all 
jurisdictions, uncertainty, confusion and injustice result For instance, 
the case of saccharin, a Federal Food Inspection Decision (No. 138), 
issued in 1911 to take effect January 1, 1912, declared this substance 
harmful when used in foods, but as far as we can learn, no federal prose 
cutions have vet been brought. although saccharin is being used in in 
creasingly large amounts throughout the country Phe New York City 
Department of Health, following Federal leadership, has declared foods 
i containing saccharin to be adulterated and has already brought sixtv-seven 
" suits for: violations of the Sanitary Code Fifteen cases have already 
e heen tried and convictions obtained. Sentence was suspended in most 
instances although fines were imposed in two cases. Fifty-two cases 
brought by the department are now pending in the various courts There 


is thus a prospect of having this question settled within our own jurisdic 

tion. We hold, however, that this matter should long ago have been 

brought to a final issue by the Federal authorities in the highest courts 
Another illustration is the matter of greened vegetables The Federal 


‘ 
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authorities agreed, in food decision No. 148, that after January 1, 1913, 
no vegetables greened with copper sulphate could be imported, and that 
after May 1, 1913, these goods could not be sent into interstate commerce. 
Everyone familiar with the subject knows that on May 1, very large 
quantities of such vegetables were on hand in some of the large cities 
and that there has been no restriction in interstate traffic therein. Since 
we try to make it a rule to reénact Federal regulations in the local juris- 
diction, we set June 1, 1913, as the date after which the sale of such goods 
in New York would be prohibited. Already thirty-one prosecutions 
have been commenced and here again we have the prospect of a long 
drawn out test case. 

We betieve that food consumers of the city have the right to demand 
that they be protected from foods that are not fit to enter interstate 
commerce. We believe in the need of adequately organized and 
equipped municipal bureaus of food inspection and we urge the need of 
thorough-going coéperation with state and Federal authorities. Let us 
next consider whether we always exhibit a due sense of proportion in 


questions of muni ipal food control. 


ImportTaNceE or Various PHaAses THE WoRrRK. 


In view of the fact that the enforcement of pure food laws and regula- 
tions in cities usually falls to the health authorities, and probably rightly 
so, a serious misapprehension or misunderstanding arises in the minds 
of the public as to the relative importance of the various phases of this 
work and the importance of the work as a whole compared with other 
public health problems. The nee d of bringing this matter properly before 
the public by reliable and disinterested agencies cannot, in our opinion, 
be overestimated. Under the present chaotic conditions, reputable 
food manufacturers are at the mercy of unscrupulous writers who 
do not hesitate to entirely misrepresent the facts by sensational articles, 
sometimes to increase the circulation and to enrich the advertising col- 
umns of their publications, with the evil result of creating in the minds 
of the readers unrest and entirely false impressions on the whole food 
question. 

In this misplacing of emphasis the popular literature of the day leaves 
the public in relative ignorance of a number of important public health 
needs. Not sufficient effort is made, for instance, to emphasize the sur- 
passing importance of a clean milk supply which has such a direct influence 
on the mortality from typhoid fever, tuberculosis, scarlet fever and infant 
diseases. How relatively unimportant, as compared with the milk ques- 
tion, is the fact that a minute amount of coal-tar color is being used in 


candy or soda water or jellies, or that a jar of pickles contains an unde- 
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( ared pres¢ rvative, or that a small amount of gelatu } as bee! ised in ice 


cream! \longside of the control of infectious diseases, the medical and 
vsical examination ol school childre nand owner ctivities ol 


odern health department, it is relatively ot smal S] rniific ince to the 


health of the general public that preserves are not true to the name on the 


hel or that glucose has been used therein in place of sugat l'o the prac- 

il minded itizen with an intelligent interest 11 publi he uth affairs, it 
would seem pertinent to Inquire how much of his limited appropriations a 
health commissioner should devote to this kind of food crusades in the 
hsence of adequate facilities to keep the ecu properh accinated, to 
insure the purity of the public water supply, or, to isolate those sick 

th infectious diseases. And after all, what city does furnish adequate 
eans to support all these necessary pub ic healt] ctivities? 

| earnestly hope that I may not be misunderstood It mi: be sald 


that this comparison of the relative Importance of popular food propa- 
gandas with other functions of public health work is crude and exaggerated. 
In the quarters where sensational food stories are most welcome, | shall 
be charged with a very lukewarm support of the pure food movement. 
But it is precisely in those quarters that we first look for injustice, and I 
m sure that I do not need to say here that, in pointing out what I believe 
to be the gross exaggeration which has been placed on the importance 
of food work in the public health movement, I am nevertheless in absolute 
sympathy with the closest possible supervision of foods. Even though 
other problems are of greater importance, it is nevertheless the duty of 
the government to maintain the purity of our food supply and to prevent 
both dangerous adulterations and commercial frauds Foods should be 
sound, wholesome, unadulterated, prepared with care under proper sani- 


tary conditions and properly labeled The most contemptible of all 


law breakers is the adulterator of foods 


ComMMERCIAL Fraups AND Pustic HEALTH 


I am tempted to dwell for a moment on the distinction which has just 
been suggested, between dangerous adulterations and commercial frauds, 
Herein, it has always seemed to me, is to be found the secret of much of 
the misunderstanding and criticism in connection with the administration 
of food laws, particularly by health officials. Logically, the problem of 
preventing the deception of the customer by the substitution of harmless 
but cheaper food ingredients, or the use of unlabeled preservatives, should 
be clearly distinguished from the protection of the customer's health by 
preventing substitutions or adulterations wl ich are really dangerous. 
In the actual carrying out of our system of administration of food laws, 


the entire work of food inspection, including both these phases of the 


. 

> 
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problem, Is frequently placed upon the municipal health department. 
Phe result is that the health departime nt is called upon to pertorm func- 
tions which, strictly speaking, are outside its true field Nevertheless, 
public sentiment is so thoroughly aroused on the subject of food adultera- 


tion that once the dut has been pla d upon the health officer the commu 
nity will tolerate no evasion of the responsibility and looks to the health 
authorities for protection, not only from physical injury but from dis- 
honestv as well Not without facing the certainty of severe criticism, 
can public health authorities relax the Inspection and control of certain 


kinds of food adulterations which they perier thy well realize involve little 


or no danger to the public health. Of course, such commercial frauds 
should be followed up and prevented by the government, but it sometimes 
seems regrettable that, with so many true public health problems to solve, 
the sanitary authorities should not be relieved of this burden and other 
agencies created for the purpose. In Berlin, and doubtless on the conti- 
nent generally, this work of punishing commercial frauds is entrusted to 
the police department and ts clearly distinguished from the true functions 
of the department of health. Nevertheless, the (merican practice seems 
to be well established and a change should be made only after such consid- 
eration as would ensure that any other agency charged with the suppression 


of commercial frauds would act with full authority and proper efficiency. 


NEED OF PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF Foop QUESTIONS. 


Returning to the point which I wish to emphasize, I believe we should 
have some means of testing all disputed food questions, both scientific ally 
and legally, as expeditiously as possible. This is mere justice to the 
consumer and manufacturer. It is not an imaginary case that a food 
manufacturer, who, in good faith, has sold an article for vears, should 
find it suddenly proclaimed by an over zealous official as dangerously 
adulterated. When, after years of litigation at an enormous expense and 
after his business had been ruined, the manufacturer receives a favorable 
decision from the highest court, is it to be wondered at that he has little 
respect left for food laws and officials? Is there not something radically 
wrong in what we are trving to do, or with the way we are going about it, 
or with those who have the power to do such an injustice? In furtherance 
of the real pure food cause, cannot something be done to remove the 
temptation to officials to play to the galleries and to take advantage of 
false public impressions created by unscrupulous agitation? Cannot 
food officials be induced to abandon such misdirected and pernicious 
activity and to devote their energies to leading public opinion in the right 
direction ? 

The following are a few of the many problems confronting food officials, 
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which, in the interests of justice, should be at once settled by scientifi 
determinations and court decisions 

| The significance of bacteria in foods 

J The status of sulphur dioxide in foods 


s. The use of coloring matter in foods 


t. A practical method of control of the whole egg industry and to what 
extent this should be carried out, considering that according to our present 
knowledge on the subject it is of small significance from the pul hie th 


standpoint 


) The regulation ol the alled “hob | 


MunicipaL Controu or Foops New York ¢ 


Supervision of the food supply of New York Cit began i erude Wa 
in the early days of the Department of Health. in IS70. when a clerk of 
the largest of our public markets was designated by the cde partinent as 
an inspector of foods to act without salary lle was given the power to 
seize and condemn such meats as came from without the city and was 
unfit for food. \t about the same time milk inspectors and a chemist 
were appointed. At the present time there are one hundred eighteen 
inspectors connected with the Division of Food Inspection, forty-one 
assigned to general food inspection, nineteen assigned to country milk 
inspection, twenty-nine assigned to city milk inspection, and eighteen 
sanitary inspectors engaged in the supervision of physical conditions in 
establishments where food is prepared or sold Phere are also four medi al 
inspectors and seven veterinarians. 

The board of health has the power to enact a sanitary code which 


heecomes law on publication without requiring the approval of any other 


body or official. This code contains the fundamental principles of the 
control of foods and additional rules and regulations are promulgated 
by the board to govern certain industries which thus become part of, 
and have the legal force of, the code. The board has the power to control 
industries by granting of permits which is one of the most effective means 
of proper regulation, provided always that adequate machinery in the 
form of inspectors and clerks is available. Violations of the sanitary 
code may be punished criminally, the offense being a misdemeanor with 
a penalty of a maximum fine of 8500 and one year’s imprisonment, or 
both, or a civil suit for the recovery of a penalty of S50 inay be mstituted 
The policy of the board has been to prosecute in the criminal courts all 
violations relating to the adulteration of foods. It is evident that the 
moral effect of this method of punishment is of the greatest value and 
such procedure has been deemed justified, especially when if seemed 


necessary in order to obtain the most effective results from the activities 


of a corps of inspectors which, considering the enormous field to be covered, 
rdly ill 
At present, the following industries relating to foods and food supplies 
e operating under permits by the board and under specific regulations: 
Dealers in milk and all places where milk is sold 
Slaughter houses, including poultry abattoirs. 
iwe factories 


Establishments for breaking out eggs 


sottling establishments for so-called soft drinks 


\l) inspectors are appointed from civil service lists, having passed special 


competitive examinations Food inspec tors are qualified by examination 
iis milk Ins] ectors, meat and fish Inspec tors, general food inspectors. 
Milk inspectors are always limited to the inspection of dairy products 
or are used in country dairy inspections. The various classes of food 
inspectors are gradually trained to the Ins} ection of all foods excepting 


dairy products. It must be borne in mind that, with our limited force, 
food inspection in this city must, ol necessity, be principally confined 
to the physical examination of foods, the visual inspection, as in the case 
of animal products. Living animals are inspected at stock yards and 
slaughter houses; meat in slaughter houses, cold storage plants and butcher 
shops; fruits and vegetables at steamship piers, railroad terminals, whole- 
sale and retail markets, stands, push-carts and stores; canned goods 
throughout the food stores. 

In addition to this, samples of food must be taken for chemical and 
bacteriological examination for the detection of injurious ingredients and 
contamination, and to determine whether the contents conform to the 
label. A laboratory of eight chemists and seven technical and clerical 
assistants is maintained for this purpose, and the time of four bacteriologists 
and ten assistants attached to the general bacteriological laboratory of the 
department is required for food work. 

Some idea of the scope and effectiveness of the work of food inspection 
may be obtained from the statistics appended to this paper, from which 
will be seen that nearly 24,000,000 pounds of meat, fruit, eggs, fish and 
other foods were condemned and destroyed during the year 1912. There 
were 423,732 separate inspections made of premises where meat and other 
foods are handled and sold. Of the 1,409 samples of food procured for 
analysis, 421 were found adulterated. The statistics of criminal actions 
show that, during the year 1912, 2,260 arrests were made by the Division 
of Food Inspection and in 1,900 cases fines to the amount of $14,070.75 
were imposed by the courts. Already, during the first six months of 19153, 
fines to the amount of $10,923.50 have been obtained. All of the foregoing 
statistics are exclusive of milk inspection. During 1912, 125,642 inspections 
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ol premises where milk is sold in the city ere 1] de, 41.292 inspex 
tions of dairies and 1,909 inspections of ere imenies; 19.755 quarts of adulter 
ated milk destroyed, 1.763 arrests ind $11,397 collected 
fines 


More attention has been paid to the super on ot thre piv of 


New York than to any other branch of food contr \s | d oceasiol 


to point out in discussing this subject last vear at t Inter ‘ Co! 
gress on Hygiene and Demography, Ne York City offer er] 

tine most conspicuous example of a municip { indert | clicu the 
entire supervision of its own milk supply all the way from the cow to th 
consumer Most large { ities, doubtle ss, exercise more or jess irisdi 
over the sale of milk within their limits, but no other cit that I no of 
has deve loped suc hanext nsive system of inspection of dairies i creamer- 


les as is practised by the city of New York, notwithstanding that nearly all 
of the 45,000 farms on which our milk supply is prodticed are located out 
side of the city limits and more than 6,000 of th outside the state of 
New York. 


One of the most interesting p! ases of this work 1s the legal basis ipon 


which the authority of the Department of Health is thus exercised through- 


out an area covering portions of six different states Phe board of healt] 
declares in its sanitary code that no milk shall be sold in New York City 
without a permit and the board maintains that it is entitled to ascertain 
the conditions under which milk is produced before issuing a permit to 
the dealer who buys that particular milk and brings it to the cit) Under 


the operation of this system, it is rare that permission to inspect a dairy or 


creamery is refused, but, when this is the case, the dealer is notified that 


he must decline to receive milk from the farm under criticism or |} ermut 
to bring milk into the city will be revoked In this way, milk from all 
farms not meeting the requirements may be excluded from the cit It 
will at once be evident that under this plan other communities ich re 

ceive milk excluded from New York City, are not properly protected Phis 


exhibits the great defect of local control of milk supplies. It is undoubtedly 


far better that the Federal government and the states should undertake 
the control of milk production under adequate and uniform standards 
rigidly and uniformly enforced; then the municipal authorities could con- 
fine their activities to control of the supply after it reaches the cities 

There are two essential considerations in the control of a municipal 
milk supply which our recent experience has brought into great promi- 
nence. I have space only to suggest them at the present ti The first 
is the importance of pasteurizing practically the entire supply of general 
market milk of large cities. Whatever the theoretical advantages of an 


Health 


Public 


wan Journal of 


absolute pure milk, modern conditions and modern knowledge of 
the transmission of infectious diseases point to the pasteurization of all 
except speci il grades of milk as a necessarv measure for the protec tion of 
the peut lic he cites We now realize that it is not economically 
feasible to insure the safety of the general milk supply of the city by means 
of inspection. for e know that thorough Inspection would mean the re- 
peated bactenologt examination of every person connes ted with the 
production of milk and, in addition, the continuous and expensive Inspec 


m of dan ! ethods und equipment, cre imeries, transportation, bottling 


ind pasteurl ng plants, stores ind wagons, all of which should be done on a 
much wider seale tha at present The cost of such Inspection as could 
reall be depended on to imsure sate n ilk would be prohibitive to the 
richest municipalit Che alternative and the practical expedient, which 
keeps down the price of milk to the general public and at the same time 
insures its safety, is pasteurization, and it is a cause for congratulation 
that this procedure is being more and mor emploved in large cities and 


will. do le ss. ecome ullve rsal 


The second suggestion is that it is not economically feasible even with 
pasteurization to insure a general market milk that is safe and prop ~° for 
Intants In New York we have. therefore, established an official cla ca- 


tion of the milk supply which is the first and most comprehensive any | aere 


adopt d and om prise t] following grade 


Grade A. Milk suitable for infants and children 
(srade B Niilk suitable for adults to drink 
Csrade ¢ Milk suitable for cooking only 


We have already actually accomplished the task of having every bottle 
and every can of milk coming into the city properly tagged with the ap- 
propriate vrade label and we intend that every citizen of New York who 


buvs milk shall be able to ase ertain easily what grade he is buy ing 


NEW WorK 


Under a new state law all bakeries will have to comply with specific 
regulations, obtain so-called “sanitary certificates”’ and exclude all work- 
men suffering from infectious diseases. As soon as sufficient funds for an 
adequate force are provided, it will be required that every. establishment, 
where food is manufactured, prepared or sold, be operated under a permit 
from the department and be subject to the specific rules and regulations. In 
the meantime rules and regulations are being prepared for each of these 
classes of places, which they will be required to post in plain view of cus- 
tomers. The educational value of this plan is self-evident 
Much greater stress is being placed by us on the importance of sanitary 
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ynditions surrounding the preparation and handling of foods and a corps 
f eighteen sanitary inspectors has been added to the food division These 
en are skilled in the detection of unsanitary conditions, tault plumbin 
proper toilet facilities, improper ventilation and similar features, but 
e had no training in the inspection of foods 
STATISTICS OF Foop INs 


> 
191] 2 
9] 
tal nds of f s 
ther foods condemned and destroyed 12,121,008 23,880,321 17,284,359 6,989,641 
Total inspe ms of pre ses t 
handled and sold 86,585 73,757 41,24 7,729 
Total inspections of premises wher: 
foods are handled and sold 192,879 49,97 177,377 175,089 
Number of samples of foods procured for 
unalysis 1.018 1.409 66 793 
Number of samples of foods found adul- 
terated +2] 72 114 
('r } 
New arrests 1,616 2,260 1,0 1,727 
Discharged 172 ? i 157 
Fines 1.20 1.900 ROO l, 15 
Amount of fines $8,911.50 $14,070.75 $8,198.75 $10,923.50 
V 
( First ¢ 
. 1911 1912 nths, 
1912 191 
Number of premises inspected where milk 
is sold ; 104,670 125,642 5.943 99,507 
Number of specimens of milk examined 178,185 171,123 68,805 135,906 


Number of quarts of adulterated milk 
destroyed 18,690 19,577 2,461 21,816 


| 
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14,560 
ameries...... 51 829 

was excluded (City 
127 


lk was excluded 


iminal Actions—Mu 


New arrests 2 1,403 
Discharged { 79 
Fines. . coll 444 1,232 2 1,072 


Amount of fines pieced $5,611.00 $11,897.00 $1,427.75 $7,310.00 


3 
Milk Inspection—Country 
Number of inspections 
Number of inspections 
Dairies fr 
of N. ¥ 
Creameries from which mii 
City of N. ¥ ] 
Crim na m3, 


FUNCTION OF VOLUNTARY ORGANIZA- 
TIONS OR AGENCIES IN THE CON. 
TROL AND IMPROVEMENT 
OF FOOD SUPPLY. 


Baitey B. Burrirt, 
of Soe al é fare, Veu ) 
proving the Condition fthe P 


The function of voluntary organizations in the control and improve- 
ment of the food supply may be summed up in these words, “Inquiry or 
research, demonstration, popular education, coéperation with public 
agencies, legislation and coéperative efforts in distribution.”’ In the 
development of the problem of a more adequately controlled food supply, 
voluntary agencies are in a position to play a very distinct and important 
part oy supplementing the work of public agencies and by coéperating 
with public authorities in the directions indicated 

One of the fields in which they have been and can be most effective is 
in the field of inquiry into the social and economic problems involved and 


in research work relating to food supply It is true that publi agencies, 


and more particularly the Federal authorities, are more and more deve lop- 


ing a spirit of scientific inquiry. In (American municipalities, however, 
and even in individual states, it is difficult to secure public monies for re- 
search and experimental work. When there is a real problem prese nted, 
however, for the solution of which an accumulation of data is nece ssary, 
persons who at once have public spirit and means can usually be found who 
are willing to devote the necessary funds to making such inquiries. As an 
example of the type of such fruitful inquiry, I might cite, because of my 
intimate knowledge of it, an inquiry made during the past two months 
in New York City, by the Department of Social Welfare of the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, which I represent. 
This Inquiry endeavored to gather evidence as to how great is the amount 
of short weighing and short measuring in that city. This association does 
a large relief work in New York City, purchasing some $75,000 worth of 
food supplies at retail during the course of a year. One thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-nine individual articles of food were purchased for 
families in the relief department. These were then carefully inspected in 
the homes of the families to which they had been delivered. These in- 
spections were made by an official inspector of the Department of Weights 
1017 
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and Measures of the city, who was assigned to the staff of the association 
for the purpose, ace ompanied by a man who had been in the food supply 
business for some eighteen years and who was for that reason competent 
as a judge of the quality of foods. Not only was the weight and measure 
checked but the quality of food was also approximately checked. 

In addition to this a census was made of all of the stores for a section 
of the city including some seventy-five blocks with a total population of 
104,000. It was found that in this district there were 503 stores handling 
food supplies, including 229 grocery stores, 132 meat markets, 46 dairies, 
60 fruit and vegetable stores, 15 fish markets, 9 general markets and 12 
stores selling tea and coffee. One hundred and seventy eight of these 


stores were selec te d lik luding il proportionate number of each ot the ty pes 


of stores. From these 178 stores selling all kinds of food supplies, 1,13% 
articles of food were purchased and delivered to homes in the neighborhood. 
These pure hases were then ins] ected in the same Way as described above. 
In addition a carefully prepared schedule was made for the purpose of 
securing information about the stores and the community. This informa- 
tion included the amount of business done by the store, the general clean- 
liness and sanitary condition, the number of hours the stores were open, 
informatien with regard to the amount of credit business done and various 
other information The results of the inquiry were not tabulated in time 
for the preparation of this paper, and it is cited simply for the purpose of 
illustrating the field which exists for inquiries made by voluntary agencies. 
Although the results of the inquiry are not complete, it does seem to in- 
dicate that there is surprisingly little general deception in weight and 
quantity by the retail dealers of food supplies in New York City, probably 
due to the effective supervision of the Department of Weights and Measures 
and of the State Bureau. The percentage of purchases in which short 
weight was found varied from zero to 4 per cent. in the different stores. 

No inquiry is likely to be very fruitful unless it leads to a definite pro- 
gram. The inquiry just referred to was undertaken not only for the purpose 
of securing evidence for the Department of Weights and Measures as to 
the general amount of deception in weight and quantity even though the 
weights and measures themselves were normal, but for the further purpose 
of being a part of a larger inquiry into the question whether it might be 
possible to effect any reconstruction of the method of distributing food 
supplies which would be economically and socially sound. The inquiry 
into this larger problem is now ccecupying the attention of the newly organ- 
ized Bureau of Food Supply of the Department of Social Welfare. This 
inquiry is collating the available information with regard to the detailed 
methods and cost of distributing food in New York City under the present 
system. In particular, it is occupying itself with ascertaining where every 


part of the consumer's dollar goes. It, for example, is following up and 
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pushing further the efficient work begun bv the State Food In estis 


Commission in the state of New York. Not only effort being mad 
to ascertain what part of the consumer's dollar goes to the producer, trans 
porter, wholesaler and retailer, but the details of the retailing expens« nd 
wholesaler’s expense are being ascertained Data have been secured hie] 
ill enable us to distribute accurately the various items of expense olved 
in retailing food; that is, we shall know with at least ver approxn te 
accuracy how much it costs retailers to deliver the r food, how much it co 
for losses through credit; how much it costs for w es ot clerks and he Ip, 
how great the items for rent, heat, light. ete., are as ell s other large 


items involved in the retailing of food 
As a result of the whole inquiry we | ope to be in a position to answer 


intelligently the question whether any reconstruction of present methods 


will be possible, that is, Whether it will be possible to supply equally good 
grades of food supply at any less cost to the consumet Vhis leads to the 
second function of voluntary organizations—that of demonstration his 


a pee uliarly fertile field for the activities of voluntary organizations 
to experiment and try out new proposals and to demonstrate their pract 
ceability or impracticability. It is exceedingly difficult to persuade public 
authorities to provide funds for experimental purposes and yet experi 
ments point t] c path to progress. The voluntarn organization, prope rly 
ganized, can be an effective laboratory for the trying out of experi 
ments in anticipation of their more general adoption by public authorities 
If the inquiry referred to above should, for example demonstrate the ape- 
parent practicability of any reconstruction in the method of distribution, 
it would be a most desirable thing to have the proposed plan tried out by 
a voluntary organization. This, indeed, is the aim of the Bureau of Food 
Supply. It would, so far as possible with the funds at its disposal, become 
a social experimental laboratory for problems relating to food suppl) 

One of the chief values of research work and inquiries of one kind and 
another and also the value of demonstration work is that it makes avail- 
able material for the education of the general public. Popular education, 
therefore, becomes an important function of voluntary agencies interested 
in the food supply problem. Perhaps more effes tive work has hee n done in 
this field by voluntary organizations than in any other. The natural in- 
strument of the education of the people of a mun ipality in the sanita- 
tion of food supply stores and other problems relating to food supply ts 
the voluntary agency of that community, the consumer's league, the 
housewife’s league, the women’s clubs of various kinds, and the civie or 
ganizations. Popular education is a slow process. It is an indispensable 
part, however, of any program of progress in food supply problems. It 
ean hardly be accomplished without effective work on the part of volun- 


tary agencies. They are the sine qua non of the process The too general 
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tendency in this field is too great superficiality. A lack of sufficient in- 
quiry into the fundamental facts involved before the campaign of educa- 
tion is undertaken; the all too frequent lack of a complete understanding 
and hearty coéperation with public authorities to the end that the educa- 
tional work may result in more effective and more permanent results; 
these are some of the shortcomings of the present campaign of popular 
education in the matter of food supply. Campaigns are valuable but they 
can be made much more valuable if greater care be taken to base them on 
a more fundamental examination of the facts at the basis of the condition 
which the popular education is intended to remedy. 

No voluntary agency can perform its function ideally without a thor- 
ough-going cojperation with the public authorities which touch in any way 
the field in which the voluntary agency is working. Each is incomplete 
without the other. With complete codperation a health department or 
other public agency can be much more effective by planning with voluntary 
agencies, inquiries and activities which it itself cannot alone accomplish, 
The voluntary agency by making inquiries and by conducting experi- 
ments in codperation with public authorities can assist frequently in formu- 
lating a constructive program for general adoption on the part of public 
authorities. A private organization is then in a position to effectively 
carry on the necessary campaign of public education and can coéperate 
with the department by assisting to secure necessary appropriations from 
the public appropriating authorities to make possible the carrying out 
of programs mutually agreed upon by the public department and the 
voluntary organization as desirable steps. 

Too frequently petty friction is allowed to interfere with such coépera- 
tion as I have outlined much to the detriment not only of the public de- 
partment and the voluntary organization but to the general public. Too 
frequently a spirit of antagonism prevails which interferes with possible 
progress. No effective voluntary organization can afford to wantonly 
criticise and antagonize a public department or be too impatient with 
the more or less inevitable delays in effecting changes, and vice versa, no 
effective and honest administration of a public department can afford to 
allow itself to become antagonistic to efficient voluntary agencies which 
command the confidence of the public. These misunderstandings and 
antagonisms too frequently cripple progress in the community. Lack of 
complete information about the work and the hopes of each other and the 
difficulties involved is responsible for much of the lack of coéperation. 
From an experience of several years in the activities of voluntary agencies 
working constantly with public authorities I speak with clear conviction 
of the great loss in efficiency and progress where through one cause or an- 
other a spirit of antagonism prevails between the private association 
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and the public department. Complete coéperation is the key-note to 
real progress. 

In the field of legislation, the private volunt iry association can be effe 
tive. Too frequently, however, efforts to secure needed legislation o1 


local ordinances are made by voluntary agencies without an adequat 


preliminary study of the fundamental facts involved. Superficial legis 
tion is the inevitable result. With thorough-going preliminary prep 
tion, however, and with adequate coéperation with a it} orities 
the voluntary agency can be most effective in this field. Its motives in 


urging the legislation are disinterested and its arguments for this r ison 
have greater weight with legislators and public officials 
\ considerable contribution to the problem of food supply has been 


made in England and other countries through codperative efforts in dis 


tribution. There have also been many efforts made in this country. The 
mortality among such efforts, however, has been relatively high \ con 
siderable number of coéperative stores exist, manv of them leading more 


or less precarious lives. The time has probably not arrived in this country 
when people are suffi iently thrifts or when the pressure upon the proble m 
of food supply for mere subsistence is sufficiently acute to ensure the su 

cess on a large scale of codperative efforts Phe population, particularly 
in our eastern communities Is also too heterogeneous to make possible an 
extensive development of the coéperative store Where the successful 
store does exist, however, it does seem to contribute to the probl m by 
ensuring an honest quality and quantity of food to the consumer in such 
a way that a good return is made to the consumer for his money. A slow 
but persistent growth of codperative efforts is likely to take place but it 
is extremely doubtful whether this extension will be sufficiently rapid to 
affect appreciably the general problem within the next generation 

These to my mind are some of the more important functions of volun 

tary organizations in the problem of food supply. Particular activities 
in any given community will depend quite largely on the status of activi- 
ties of public agencies relating to the people in that community. Pushing 
the boundary of effective public activities is the key note of the purpose 
of voluntary activities. As rapidly as it is found possible to turn over, 
after inquiry and demonstration, any activity to the direction of public 
authorities the voluntary association moves on to still other untouched 
realms. Its functions never cease for this reason. It should never assume 
permanently activities which should be carried on by a public department. 
It is, however, the field of experiment and of supplement to the public 
department. The progress of the public is served best when each is effi 

ciently functioning in its own field and effectin ely coo pe rating with the 


other in its activities. 
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THE PLACE OF THE PURE FOOD AGITATION IN 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH CAMPAIGN. 


Perhaps the most important duty of the public health official is to con- 
centrate the funds at his disposal, and to direct the voluntary agencies 
which look to him for leadership, along lines which are most productive 
of results Such funds are very limited, and such agencies weak, com- 
pared with the tasks to be accomplished. There are many directions in 
which all the forces available can be concentrated with a reasonable assur- 
ance of practical results in the lengthening of human lives. There are other 
directions in which energetic efforts will make the community a cleaner and 
more pleasant place to live in, but cannot be expected to produce any 
appreciable effect upon the death-rate. The responsible sanitarian must 
seriously consider under which of these heads any given activity falls, and 
must see to it that those of the latter class are not allowed to encroach too 


jargely upon the former. 
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In the case of the agitation for “pure food” it is particularly difficult for 
the health officer to keep his head, either personally or offi callie in the face 
of the brilliant publicity campaign which has been carried on by a number 
of scientists and pseudo-scientists during the past five vears At least 
two magazines and several sensational hewspapers are const; ntly bending 
their energies to the service of this cause, and many women’s org nizations 
are actively enlisted in it. Some of the leading exponents of this crusade 
hesitate at no exaggeration or misrepresentation of scientific fact, and deal 
with the reasoned and conscientious opposition ol experts bv vindictive 
attacks upon such men as ex-President Remsen, Professor Long and Pro 
fessor Sedgwick,—attacks which discredit their authors with those who 
know but which must have their effect upon the uninformed t is often 
with some difficulty that the lavman is persuaded that the whole pure food 
question is an ethical and scientific problem, not a popular melodrama, 
centering about a corrupt food poisoner overthrown by the glittering pen of 
al champion of the people. 

From the ethical standpoint the passage of the National Pure Food 
Law and its vigorous enforcement, with the enactment of similar laws by 
many state legislatures, has been a notable public service. No one can 
doubt that foods and fabrics and other articles of merchandise should be 
what they purport to be, and laws requiring correct labeling deserve 
and receive the support of all honest men. The enforcement of these 
particular laws usually lies with the health department rather than with the 
police department, and it is the duty of the health officer to execute them 
as fully as the resources given him for the purpose will admit. In asking 
for increased appropriations, however, he must necessarily balance the 
practical returns in life and health to be expec ted from food Inspec tion 
against those to be derived from other departmental activities 

Adulteration, the use of preservatives, and decomposition are the three 
chief evils denounced by the pure food champions; and it may be well to 
say a word as to the sanitary significance of each 

The ordinary adulterants, in the first place, are not poisons. Cotton 
seed oil, glucose, chicory . ground cereals, hulls and starches, ( lay. coloring 
matters, may be menaces to the public pocket-book but not to the public 
health. With a few very rare exceptions it may be said that the sub 
stances used for illegal substitution in food products are no more unwhole 
some than the more costly ones which they replace. They are usually 
less nutritious but since they affect special rather than staple articles of 
diet their effect upon public health is so far as we know infinitesimal The 
conditions which obtain among cattle or among Asiatics who live almost 
exclusively on polished rice bear no relation to the effects of an ordinary 
mixed American dietary and such claims as that America is starving be- 


cause of the abstraction of mineral nutriments from the diet are, of course, 
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th purest moonshine In all this it should be understood that we are 
king of foods only, not of drugs. The purity of drugs is a much more 


serious matter, for drugs are used in exact amounts and frequently contain 


highls poisonous and habit-forming compounds he new director of the 
Bureau of Chemistry has done well to focus public attention upon this 
point 


The preservatives, at which such horror is expressed if they happen to be 
unusual “chemical” preser\ atives rather than more familiar “natural” ones 

venzoate for instance instead of the chloride known as salt), are of not much 
more practi al sanitary moment than the adulterants In regard to benzoic 
and boric and salicylic acids and their salts, the sulphites and even for- 
maldehyde in the quantities in which it is found in foods, the conflict has 
raged and still rages as to the significance of the physiological effects which 
may be demonstrated. ‘The practical conclusion to be drawn from it all 
is that if anv harm is done it is so slight that some of the best and 


disinterested physiologists and chemists are still in doubt as to its 


mos 
realit) It is probable that certain preservatives in certain amounts may 
gradually injure ery sensitive pt rsons., Phis is a good reason for indicating 


their amount but not necessarily for forbidding them; and the fact that it 
has not been proved that some one may not suffer imperceptible deteriora- 
tive changes from a long-continued diet of ketchup containing sodium 
henzoate need not weigh very heavily with a health officer who knows 
that hundreds of lives are being lost every vear from communicable disease 
which he could save if he had the time and funds to do it. 

The main argument against food preservatives is of course that they are 
generally unnecessary and that they may be used to cover up and conceal 
decomposed or decomposing food products. This brings us to the third 
problem of decomposition, which involves more real danger than the 
others We know that people heve been made sick and have died from 
consuming decomposed meat or meat from diseased animals. It is ap- 
parent, however, that as a rule only food infected with, or decomposed by, 
certain specifi organisms is dangerous. We have unfortunately as yet no 
method of distinguishing the dangerous, from the harmless de ompostions, 
except from experience of their effects. The only practicable policy is to 
exclude all unusual decompositions and meat from diseased animals.so far 
as possible, and even this is of limited service as in a large proportion of 
authentic food poisoning cases the trouble has occurred in the kitchen or 
pantry after cooking, where its control is beyond the reach of the health 
department. It is certainly important that diseased and decomposed 
animal foods, in particular, should be sought out and condemned. It is 
probably even more important that foods should be protected against 
specific infection, by flies, filthy fingers and the like in the store and in the 


kitchen. Yet when one considers the effect of {ood poisoning upon the 
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ever, the money thus spent ought rather to be used in securing a safe water 
supply, in promoting the proper pasteurization of milk, in enforcing the 
isolation of communicable disease, in vaccination for smallpox and typhoid 
fever, in administering antitoxin for diphtheria, in school inspection, in 
caring for tuberculosis and in an educational attack upon infant mortality, 
then those who urge it are taking the grave responsibility of crippling 
really efficient weapons in the public health campaign for the sake of activ- 
ities which have only a remote relation to the problem of lengthening 


hun an life 


THE COLORADO SPRINGS MEETINGS 


hie ( olor ido “prings Nee tings ol the iation were markedly 


} 


successful. Despite the long distance, one hundred and ninety-six mem- 
bers were present, and they were accompanied by seve nty guests 

The meetings of both the General Sessions and sections were very 
ble in many instances. The secretary reports the 


attractive and valuabl 

election of one hundred and ninety-six new members since the Washington 
meeting, or a total increase in membership of three hundred and ninety- 
six since the Havana meeting. This represents nearly an increase of 
fifty per cent in this short time, and is a decided indication of a growing 
interest in the work of the Association. 

The compl te list of new officers elected appears on the first editorial 
page ol this issue The Association is to be congratulated on the election 
of Doctor William C. Woodward, Health Officer of the District of Colum- 
bia, to the presidency 

The hospitality extended in Colorado Springs, not only to the members 
but to the ladies and guests as well, was unusually enjoyable and well 
planned, and Doctor Omer R. Gillette, Health Officer, and Chairman of 
the Local Committee, received and deserved a great deal of praise for the 
thorough manner in which the entertainment of the members and guests 
was attended to 

The next meeting of the Association is to be held in Jacksonville, Florida. 


The exact date has not vet been determined, but will be announced very 


shortly 


THE ROLE OF CONTROLLED AND 
GUARANTEED ADVERTISING IN 
THE CONTROL AND IMPROVE. 
MENT OF FOOD SUPPLIES. 
Ricuarp H. Warpo 
Advertising Manager, Good Housekeeping M \ ) ( 


~ \ 
Nine hundred years ago a mere hant of Lyons ti slated the Bible { } 
priestly Latin into secular French lo him was give! oO nicatic 
the bitterest stigma of that day Seeking to rend ‘ e died " 


exile from his father’s church and the land of his mother’s k 

Today a descendant of that man is doing what he v to translate 
advertising, the Gospel of Modern Business, from doubtful Pr ‘ oO 
definite Truth. ‘To him is given the privilege of appearing before you, 
the greatest honor that has ever come to an adverti y ma 1 tare 
better than my ancestor. He had to go 200 miles on horseback to ese pe his 


enemies, while I have come 2,000 miles by railroad to meet my friends 


For it is my hope that I may call you friends Fach in a ! 
has a chosen work—a work that serves a public need | s en as 
vourselves that Kipling wrote in his lines 
**Not as a ladder from Earth to Heaven, not as an altar to creed 

But simple service, simply given, to their own kind in their co ( eed 

If I can leave with you the knowledge that men in « ca see Sv 
Service as the Thing Worth While, vou mav be w ing to e me and my\ 
brothers a friend’s God's speed along our common road It is th thi 
hope in my heart that I shall tell vou of the rdle ive u pla 
in guarding the food stuffs of the nation 

‘ 


When I received the invitation to address vou, | 


Dr. Pease, what | could Say to interest this bor 


about getting Dr. Wiley to resign, about his wor! ind the 
business world thinks of it.” So if I deal largely with the ork ol single 
publication, it is because it presents actual res eT ere 
hopes. (nd because those results have come roe hie ‘ ol 
one man, I shall talk much about one of the most distinguished of y 
Americans, Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 

Two years ago, almost to a day, I suggested to Dr. Wile hat it 


time for him to resign from government service ae replied, ° Lots ot 


people think that—have you any new reason?” = T] 
March, every newspaper 
in the country earried the news that Dr. Wiley had resigned Lhe put 


editor ol 


my reason was new, and six months later 


it this way to become contributing 
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‘ ‘ name care fully suppressed For we have our professional 
lealioustes, and the eriest tvro could see the wonderful advantage a pub- 
wation would | e in getting the famous fighting Doctor on its staff 
Slower to be se s the fact that the Doctor stood new armed, better 
ed t eve ‘ eto rv on his life work \ powerful magazine 
( ( ion copies dailv, placed the strong hand and power- 
ful tor ' here thy CO wld direct the Hs ht from a redoubt not to he cap- 
tured bv politi te th or hired clamor It is good to tell vou that there 
ire fe oppon pure food to whom the Doctor's power is not clear 
toda there e lews still within a twelve-months time 
Phe invitation to Dr. Wilev to become contributing editor carried with 
it an equally attractive plan—That he should pass upon, as speedily as 
possibile, the tne ( dvertising of all foods, drugs and toilet accessories 
In 1908, he had attacked, in an address before the Sphinx Club of New 
York, the labels, circulars, and general advertising matter used by these 
classes of goods. We pledged ourselves to abide absolutely by the Doctor's 


findings, to appoint no “Remsen Board” to review his work, and to throw 


out forthwait] ertising that should receive his unfavorable criticism. 


It \ s this pl i-¢ ot the new work that brought the Doctor to us I have 
since learned from the very distinguished editor of a great national weekly 


that an annual salary of two and one-half times the amount we offered was 
declined because the work was purely editorial. That fact will perhaps 
the members of this association, since so many of you have also 
{ our lives to public service rather than to private profit. 


chosen to de ole 


interest 


It sf ur to sa’ th it the | ederle Laboratories are largely responsible for 
our confide nee im thre probable results of Dr Wilev’s new work. For a 


year pre\ ious to h Ss coming we had rece 1 < d from the Laboratories 
monthly eriticisms of all our food and drug advertisements. Based on 
these criticisms, we estimated a loss of about $50,000 in advertising 


re more than willing to lose it. Although the total 
cancellations resulting from Dr. Wiley’s drastic censorship have reached 


100.000 within the vear. we are still perfectly content. For 


revenue, and we we 


nearly 


ill been made up, and $125,000 gain has been added to it 


t] c loss has all 


a condition of affairs that is giving other, and but recently scofiing, 


publishers food for t} ought. Even the scoffers are quite willing to con- 
cede now that it is possible to be financially successful and yet rigidly 


exact in the acceptance of advertising. They, too, see with the natural 


relief of fine men that there is no occasion to have in advertising 
“Richt forever on the seaffold 
Wrong forever on the throne.” 
Yesterday it was the feeling of the business world that advertising was 
necessarily dishonest—at least necessarily inaccurate. Today there is the 
growing belief that the throne of success belongs to Truth, and to Truth 


only The wrong of unfair competition the competition of lying ~—is 


| 
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on the wav to the scaffold, and idvertising as be Ce! ni R 
through the sin ple use of ‘Trut] 
Were one inclined to the philosophi one t that the prese 
ve strong trend toward home truth in advert of ce 
inother reform which has made more 1 orld It 
to first principles 
In the begini the Met es ‘ {) 
’ We d pore Sl pDi« ounce Ss t 
spices or whatnot had been received 
ews items, though paid for ers 
ospective purchasers 
J along a generatio1 ad ou ¢ ‘ 
ceas for every disease ind ed 
re simply returning to the ancient principl d insist that advertis 
be inf 14 something to guide and instruct the possible buve 
It seems like a little thing; it would be a little thing were it not for the 
st sums of capital that were, and to a certain extent still are, stake 
on deceitful advertising Macaulay said that it ested interest I 
been concerned in denying Newton's law of gt tatio ould | 
remained the subject of debate torevel Vested terests, lmmens¢ 
facturers of food and other products, are tod tally concerne 
burking truthful advertising But the whole current of the re : 
ainst them We are in an era of return to sn plicit ind evel 1a 
verac ity, and the Goliaths of fraud will h e to fall before the D 
little but deadly sling of truth-telling 
One such an example of success as Dr. Wiley’s censorship 1s { 
the average publisher, ten years of philosophizn Where a pure 
treatment is made the basis of a big financ! success there is an astonish 
ing awakening of interest and enthusi sm. Be ng good appeais to ! ost 
men: making money appeals to more lo do botl t once is propo 
sition that few men will ever try to get away from 
There have also heen some very significant recent ves tine 
tude of manufacturers. It is but fair to say that « since! n the 
radical steps we took was ly que stioned | tion is of 
big contracts drove conviction home, however rostul Grapenut 
Steero, Dr. Lvon’s Tooth Powder, Occident Flow these re bul a tew Ol 
the many big advertisers whose roon Is preterred to their compa! 
Either in quality of product or its description the re below standard, 
and so their money is no good, as other manutacturers clea Inder- 
stand In fact, it is a bit amusing to see the doubters ] ng into the 
Chariot of Grace. now that thev are convinced it 1s the Chariot 
Dr. Wiley *s svstem of separating the sheep from the goats Is ery simpic 
but as it is quite original, I shall venture to describe it. Specimens of the 
various forms used in the work will be sent, with the greatest pleasure, 
to any member of the association on request 
4 Samples of foods, etc., are pure hased in the open n rket in Ne Yor! ’ 


| 
| 
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Chicago, or Boston Manufacturers’ own samples are never accepted. 
Phese purchased samples are forwarded to the laboratory in Washington, 
where analyses are made by men who worked for many years under Dr. 
Wiley in government service. Next, the label, circulars, ete., are read by 
Miss Anne Pierce, for twelve vears editor of pure food bulletins in the De- 
partment of Agriculture The results of these two examinations are 
placed before the Doctor, and they are made the basis for the system of 
mathematical ratings employed to indicate our findings 

Shredded Whe il Is an example of a first-class produ t properly and 
truthfully described It is rated thus 


For freedom fromchemical preservatives, 


or other injurious substances, 50 points. 

For quality, based on analvsis. 25 points. 
For dese riptive claims, 25 points. 

\ perfect score, 100 points. 
Phere are but few articles which attain this glory But if all deductions 


made leave t rating oft 9O points or hette r. a eard Is issued notilving the 


manufacturer that his product is in the star classification If the rating 
falls between 89; nd 75. he is given the exact figures. and the reasons for 
reas hing t] en \ snilar card foes out whe re i rating ol less than 19 is 


ace orcde d., with a ele ar statement to t} e effec t that this is avery poor rating, 
indeed 


These rating cards, giving results, are the first intimation to the manu- 


facturer of the examination. Most concerns evince a lively interest in 
the ratings and the means bv which thev are worked out Some do not, 
but the re er much in the minority he majority thank us heartily, 
espe rally vhere e show dis repancies hetwee n the ne tual composition 
of the product and its labeling The letter of one such manufacturer is 
tvpical of many that have come to us He wrote 
We shall be glad to eliminate both phrases That is the old 
original talk put there 45 vears ago I have not read it mvse lf 


for 20 yvyears—I can’t find anyone about the plant who has read 
it within ten We shall have that ‘conversation’ off the label 
within 90 davs It is antiquated, it was absurd to begin with, 
and I don’t believe it ever sold a dollar’s worth of goods to 
anv 

There we have the modern view that mere “conversation” is worth- 
less for selling good merchandise. The truth, conservatively stated, is 
the one sure means of getting and holding public favor. It 1s rapidly 
becoming the basis of all mercantile success. So it seems to us rather 
curious that this straightening out of labels and circulars has been under- 
taken as a commercial rather than a governmental matter—almost as 
curious as the fact that the service evidently fills a want long felt by 
manufacturers themselves. 

Not that the work is all beer and skittles, however Dr Wiley is as 
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yundly abused as ever he was, and I come in for mv s] 
work from monotony 


iré Phat keeps t] 
and the tor knows 


" 
Is drawing blood when 


valle d jades wince We have been called all the 


necessary nd unneces- 
. names in the list. but we think there are mors coming 
\ book giving the results of a thousand analyses is to be distributed 
Good, bad and indifferent are to be made known by name and address 
Forty-seven per cent. are first class; 35 per cent. are poorly labeled, and 
iS per cent s] ould he barred out of commerce altowe ther 
It is this minority of 18 per cent., bulking so und large in the record 
at will shortly find advertising in reputable publications absolutely barred 
them. Without advertising, 


they will withe: 


piants without water 
wr thev must ever find new purchasers since the old do not repe ina it 
vholly within the province ol publishe rs more, s their clear-cut 
to close their columns to such advertising Publishers are increas 
accepting this as a fact not open to question 
Wells has deseribed the situation finely He savs \ ritten 
tory is the story of a minority 


, and their peculiar and abnormal aff: 
the peculiar and abnormal affairs of 18 pet 

ifacturers of this country that are making the history of th 
od movement By the grace of God and help of the police 


ir affairs still more peculiar within a very brief 


For 


ent ol the 


we unquestionably have the public 


with us. Unlimited support is 
ertain for every phase of pure food work that is truly a public service I 
with profound conviction to vou gentlemen, that vou cannot go too 
r. if the basis of your work 1s right It is simply another illustration 
what Mr. James J. Hill says: The man who “sells” the Americar 
tion is a fool This nation is rising to heights undreamed a decade 
igo The man who helps their dreams come true shall have success 
mited only by his vision =o we have found it in our own 
We hold that rigid censorship of food advertising, based on adequate 
nalyses, will kill by starvation the unworthy and the untrue. We hold 
hat advertising can exercise a police power that will wipe « the com- 
ercial map the adulterator and misbrandet And, what is of the high- 
est importance, we have proved beyond possibility of challenge that there 
s profit as well as pleasure in this work 
Sometimes, as we all do, I lose sight of the woods for the trees ry 
heat and burden become wearisome, and I am given over to doubts t's 
the mere weakness of human nature, however, and in all of us there re 
other, finer qualities. These do but wait the call to he he Larger Good 
once let that Larger Good be set clearly fort! Dr. Eliot, President- 
Emeritus of Harvard University, has expressed this beautifully in the 
thought with which I shall bid you farewell tod 
“Let all the 


ends thou aimst at be thy Country's, thy God’s, and 
Truth’s. Be noble 


and the nobleness t 


] 


but never dead 


will rise in majesty to meet 


| 
| 
fe 


REAPPEARANCE OF THE GHOST OF 
MALTHUS. 
Wittiam T. Sepewick, Sc. D., 


P iB nd Public Health, Massachusetts Institute of Techn 
; 


Pu H \ss yn, Colorado Springs, September 9, 


“Towards the close of the eighteenth century, a sudden glow of sanguine 
faith in man’s future spread over the world. A new era seemed to be 


opening for imanity, Not only the unthinking multitudes, not only 
the young and ardent, but the old and the contemplative, dreamed of 
perfection as well as progress—of a state of things in which every man, 


having enough of the necessaries, comforts and even luxuries of life, should 
have no motive to envy or despoil his neighbor. jut in 1798 an unpre- 
tentious Essay appeared, from the pen of an English clergyman of singular 
benevolence, modesty and piety, which rudely shattered all such brilliant 
pictures of an earthly paradise and overwhelmed the philanthropic dreamers 
with despondency and gloom,” 


So wrote in substance one of the most sober and thoughtful of the critics 
of Malthus, some seventy years after this epoch making work was pub- 
lished But a still greater shock than that inflicted by Malthus must 
hay e hee mn ieit bY hehe ers in t] eed\ coming ot a So ial millennium 
when, almost before the ink was dry on Godwin’s work entitled “ Political 
Justice and Its Influence on General Virtue and Happiness,” to which 
the Essay of Malthus was primarily a rejoinder, the French Revolution 
broke out bringing terror to all And when only a dozen years after 
Malthus’ death in 1834, a frightful famine ravaged one of the most fertile 
of the British Isles. his Essav was vividly recalled It was in Ireland, 
that “the pop tion increased from 2.845.982 in 1785 to 5,356,394 in 
LSOS marred and were ven marriage Wise men foresaw 
the deluge but people who were already half starved everv summer did 
not think their case could well be worse In 1845 the population had 
sweKed to 8.295.061, the greater part ol whom depended on the potato 
only There was no margin, and when ‘the precarious exotic’ failed an 
awful famine was the result.’*7 Elsewhere in Kuro} e there were also fam- 
ines in the nineteenth century, but none that came so near home to Amer- 
icans as that here referred to which was caused by overpopulation, poverty, 
and esper , illy a tot il failure ol the Irish potato crop. 

For American biologists Malthus and his doctrines have been kept alive 
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vely through Darwin’s acknowledgment of his fundamental indebtedness 
to Malthus, for Darwin states that it was while dwelling upon the checks 
the natural and unlimited increase of the human species. as laid do vn 


NIalthus, that there flashed into his mind the idea that in the sti iggle 


existence due to overpopulation there must be a natural se ection 
ving about survival of the fittest In other respects Malthus 
nd his doctrines have had chi fly an academic interest for Amencans 
therto, and for obvious reasons America has long been and still is 
e new world It has been occupied by ized man only about 
ree hundred Vears, whereas the “old” world as we still ea { Thai ly > 
| irope, Asia and Africa, and especially (sia have certainly bee n thus 
ipled as mans thousands of vears and prom. lor en 
‘ French sailed along the coast of Mains nd established their 
emporarv settlements three hundred vears ago, and when the English 
ibout the same time settled on the soil of Virginia and of Massachu 
etts, they found only a very sparse population d that composed of 
ges living mostly upon wild animals. At that time the soil was 
solutely a virgin soll But ever since the emigration to \merica 
s well as natural increase have steadily and rapidly added to the popula 
on: and so slow and gradual has been this change from wilderness to 
fertile fields and urban life that even vet American life ts preel nent] 
iral 
The time is apparently at hand, however, when, after three hundred 


ears of immigration and natural increase with a for the most part 
comparatively crude agriculture, the population of the United States is 
beginning to encroach seriously upon the means of subsistence, and for the 
first time in historv the ghost of Malthus may he desened ipproaching 
our shores. It is not easy to show beyond peradventure that there is 
serious danger ahead, but so many straws indicate that the wind is 
blowing in this direction that all students of food problems should be 
watchful and preparing to meet the danger if it comes 

The tendency of population to increase more rapidly than the means 
of subsistence was only too familiar to the ancients. Plato and Aristotle 
carefully considered the problem and undertook to sol © i in the ir theo 
retical discussions. More recently Hume and many others have been 
interested in the question of the populousne ss of nations, but it was 
Thomas Malthus who, in 1798, first really fixed the attention of the 
modern world upon this great problem. So startling was the effect of 
Malthus’ treatise (which is in fact a large and solid volume rather than 
an “essay’’) and so unfamiliar and unpopular are his doctrines in America 
today, that we shall do well to recall very briefly their more salient features 

Malthus’ title is “An Essay on the Principle of Population,” the prin- 
of society As already 


‘ iple involved being the theorv of the Improveme! 
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a rejoinder to a glowing work of William Godwin on 
of human societv, Malthus holding that for the improve 
two things re needful. namely, first, to investigate 


e hitherto hindered the progress ol mankind toward 


ad. to consider the probability ol the total or partial 


tions in the future Malthus deals chiefly wit] 


na thinast nerease 

vas this universal tendency to enormous and 
ich Darwin seized upon as one cause of the 
existence, and this in turn as the basis of natural 
the fittest *Nialthus worked out his problen 


t. wi ute ] | ked. population 


o the conclusion tha 

even been calculated that 

Computations of this kind are compara 

are estimates of the possible increase 

doubled in twenty-five vears? Here 

depends upon the conditions with which we start. If thes 

are essentially those of the crudest form of agriculture, then unquestionably 

the answer may | - affirmative, but obviously only for the first 

or the second twenty-five vears. In the third or fourth twenty-five vears 

the proble would he h more lithe ult and we soon rene h ondition 

in Which we must abandon the geometric ratio for increase of food supply 

though not necessarily for population; hence, applying this idea to the 

whole world population increase soon outruns food increase and famines 
arise. 

Malthus’s famous Essay, because of its convincing character and funda- 
mental significance, has always had the most respectful consideration 
of economists, although both author and essay, because of the pessimistic 
note involved, have at all times been roundly abused and even detested 
by optimists and others who for one reason or another dislike the cold 
facts and unwelcome conclusions which the Essay presents. John Stuart 
Mill, however, and all other important economists from Malthus’s time 
to this, have paid close attention to his views, but as already stated these 
have hitherto had but seant attention from the average American. The 
reason why is sufficiently obvious. Dwelling as we do in a new world 
with almost unlimited areas of virgin soil; possessing a population sparse 
in comparison with that of the old world; wonderfully favored for the 
most part by climate and rainfall, the North American continent has 
hitherto enjoved not merely food sufficienc \ but food abundance. ‘“ Bum- 
per”’ crops have repeatedly followed one another in quick succession, 
and a fortunate adjustment between industrialism and agriculture has 
hitherto kept our population comfortable. All this too, has continued 


in spite of rapid natural increase of population, to which has been added 
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normous Immigration. Of recent vear 
at least in certain classes and 
restricting overpopulation, althoug!} 
he opposite direction 


At however, there re mi 


yproaching change conspicuous Of these 


prices, and although this rise is do 


ther causes, such as an rproduction 


hel that some ot an rate alt 


ssoclated with an increasing demand 


Until quite recently the flesh of wi 


rkets in competition with that ol don st 


ckens, partridges, venison and wild ducks 


ad the like were olten met with Now. } 
wken has disappeared, 
d venison and other forms of 


restrictions It is notorious that yame an 


except where special pains are taken for 


e thing 1s true of wild fish. Our eastern shor 
ith lobsters, clams, ovsters and other shell-fis] 
id similar ground fish were both abundant and cl] 
re very scarce and dear and apparently rapidly 
same is true of clams and ovsters exe epting where t] 
preserved, while cod, haddock and the like fetch 
much a pound as thev brought even twenty v« 

it} 


p and abundant, is now scarce and dear, w 
and the same is true to a greater or less e 
such as lamb, pork, veal and eggs 

Qur exports of surplus corn, wheat, beef 
actually diminishing or diminishing in propor 
while, on the other hand, our exports of manufa 
increasing;—all of which means that we 
agricultural country, characterized by food produ 
an industrial nation, characterized by 
tively moderate production 

Another significant phenomenon of the last fi 
development of urban life in America Fifty 
large cities were few, while today they are 
magnets, attracting an ever increasing Immig 
tricts. Conversely, rural depopulation is a 
districts once given over to agriculture but now growing up to wilderness 


or forest. and it needs only the briefe st refle tion to percelyve t} it in this 


movement vast numbers of persons are shifted from the ranks of food pro 


>» 
‘ tie eat 
ie 
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umers and, there fore, effectin ely diminish the available 
supply 
Happil Wwe vet reached en approached the terrible 
conditions which prevail in countries suffering from really serious over- 


popu yn, such, for example, as those described for China by Professor 


Ross of tl rsity of Wisconsin in his interesting volume entitled 


“The ¢ 
rs ago my friend, the late Edward Atkinson, one of 
ent economists of his time, but an inveterate optimist, 
\I ilthusianism was now really dead and even the vhost 
banished ( heap fuel ind power were to come soon 
from sunshine, and cheap food from intensive agri- 
were to replace animal food and slow cookery using 


lore cheap, nal coarse foodstuffs appeti ing 


e? A population already vast, and increasing 
virgin soil largely ravished and already showing 
imberlands mostly depleted; wild animals and game 
I: « xports ol foodstuffs diminishing; huge cities grow- 
with rural depopulation; fisheries, and especially 
shell-fisheries, showing ominous symptoms of coming failure; and every- 
where ou ind complaints of the high cost of living Meantime, 
although the st of coal increases nobody seems to be using peat for 
power, rv few want lentils in place of meat, fish or eggs, although these 
stapl Sal lready dear, while intensive agriculture has thus far failed to 
put in an trance, or at least to reduce the cost of cereals, fruits or 
potatoes 
If it had not been for three great scientific inventions, namely, cheap 
tra? portation, the art of cannin ] and conservation by cold storage, the cost 
of wholesome foods would be today far greater than it is. These three 
alone at present keep the ghost of Malthus in the background These 
alone save the surplus of one place or season to overcome the scarcity and 
want of another If it had not been for these, prices would today be much 
higher than they now are, and the ghost of Malthus not merely vaguely 
discernible in the distance, but a palpable and startling spectre. 
Improved transportation became effective early in the nineteenth century 
with the application of the steam engine to railroads and steamboats, 
and its wonderful development and efficiency in transporting the surplus 
of one place or time to overcome the scarcity of another plac e or time are 
familiar to us all 
The art of canning dates from Appert, a French technologist, who first 
preserved fruits and the like by a kind of canning about 1810. One of 


the earliest, if not the very earliest, canner in this country was William 
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erwood of Boston Wil 


ind whose des endal 


Man) 


ct upon the com] 


food from one region to 


amounts ol food 
} 
ily upon the millions of eg 
and fruits kept in cold storage, 


entions have had to do with |] 


it is 


three in\ 
ym the homes of Americans by 


+] 
ne sucee 


It is not, however, enough that these 
order to make them effective, some retur 
‘ty-stricken country cannot buy fi 
is no less essential to the securing 


; 


Cc transportation of food and its mre 


ill not do to assume that eve 
ither alone or taken together, 
well de 


are sufficier 
[Transportation was fairly veloped 
1847 and, doubtless, there was food enoug! 

few hundred miles. Poverty played the 


very 
(,ame and ot 


enerally does in famines. 
exported from one part of China while de 


another part. The food supply problem has at 


basis and it is probably safe to say that 


shortage of food provided it enjoys wea 
sts anyw! 


condition, however, neither ex! 


On the contrary, we must start 


future. 
time to come poverty 
of any population, so that the probl n 


No one will cro to t} 


is like ly to be alwa\ 


Ol 


hopelessly complicated. 
prov ide quick or abundant transportat 


tiny 
} 
U nd about 1820, began 
en nned toods were eithe! ‘ stent 
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or cold storage warehouses and cold storage plants, unless somebody, 
is ready and able to pay for all these things. 

Anyone who notes the tendency of the times, or who observes that on 
the continent of Europe the meat problem, as for example in Germany 
and Austria has become so acute that in the former not only much horse 


flesh but also dog meat are now being used, can fail to recognize the 
fact that in spite of improved agriculture and the opening of the vast 
areas of the new world, both North and South, there is imminent danger 
of the exhaustion or shortage of the local food supply. Famines occur 
almost every vear in some of the out of the way portions of the earth, 
such as China, India and some parts of Japan, and there is every reason 
to believe that a series of bad crops or a cattle plague in the new world 
would not only cause great suffering in the old, but would so far reduce 
the means of subsistence in the new as to cause virtual famines, of which 
as vet we have | app ly had no experience. 

The moral of the situation is obvious. Because of the abundance of 
our food supply we have hitherto been not only well fed but actually 
prodigal, or even wasteful of our resources. At last, however, the unthink- 
ing multitude is reminded by the pinch of the universal high cost of 
living that it is no longer possible for everybody in America to have every- 
thing he wants. It has been well said that the trouble is not so much 
with the high cost of living as with the cost of high living, and this clever 
epigram certainly covers a multitude of sins. Extravagance probably 
plays an important part in the present unhappiness, and yet we have 
little reason to suppose that in proportion to the population there was not 
nearly, if not quite, as much extravagance twenty years ago as there is 
today 

The one conclusion to which students of food supply are driven is that 
no safe and wholesome food can be wasted. We dare no longer require 
that all food shall be of the first quality. It is easy but foolish to say, for 
example, that “there is only one kind of an egg and that is a good egg”’ 
making the implication that the grading of eggs is needless and that every- 
hody should have only the best. We must in the future have different 
grades of food adapted to different purses. Only the rich will be able to 
afford the best, many must put up with a second quality, and some with 
grades decidedly inferior. We can, however, require that the food shall be 
safe and wholesome, but sometimes only that it can be made safe and 
wholesome by cooking or otherwise. We must, nevertheless, always insist 
upon decency in food supply, even if this requirement is not always imposed 
by strict sanitation. There should be no place, even among people 
hard pressed for subsistence, for food that is filthy or otherwise disgusting. 
Unless food is reasonably inviting rather than repulsive it loses no small 


part of its nutritive value, so that the line must always be drawn in such 
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way as not to disgust or offend Outside of this requirement. how 
we ought to save all food which is safe and wholesome or « ipable of bei 
made so in any way, and especially by cooking 

fo this end the grading of foods is all-important. and precisely as we 

ve beef, mutton, veal and fish of various grades. qualities and price 
so likewise we must have eggs and fruits and all other foods of 


ualities and prices. We must also change some of our ideas and customs 


to meet the new conditions. “Bob” veal, for example, which is now under 
e ban of most boards of health, is. so far as known. good and safe and 
r holesome food, which we can no longer afford to destro The use of 
preservatives must probably be considerably extended in the future, 
so that foods which now go to wast 1 remote and out-of-the-way 
ices may be preserved and transported to points of need Honest 
beling will always be requisite and proper, and bob veal, ovsters taken 
om uncertain sources but rendered safe by cooking, and fruits preserved 
th benzoate or otherwise, should always by pi niv ms r| ed as to the r 
origin, character and mode of preservation 
Meantime, we must encourage in every possible way intensive agri- 
ilture, conservation, and increased production. ( heap and abundant 
food is the corner stone of a prosperous and healthy people With 
such food civilization may or may not reach high levels: but without 
the best forms of civilization cannot long endurs 


| 


THE FUNCTION OF ORGANIZED INDUS.- 
TRIES IN THE CONTROL AND IM- 
PROVEMENT OF FOOD SUPPLIES. 


| ce ol lies in the necessities which eall for its 

ercise Phe nee { food supervision consist, as the Federal Supreme 
(‘ourt ed, in the oldance of a menace to health and 
the pre 

It is unfortunate that the terminology of the National and, therefore, 
of most other food statutes does not clearly define these issues Che terms 
idulterative and misbranding are indescriminately utilized in describing 
hoth obije lhe selling of a food which is a menace to health also con- 
titutes a fraud and may thus be denoted as misbranding, but the selling 
of one food for another. or of a low grade for a higher does not of ne« essity 
constitute a menace to health, unless the lower grades or the substituted 
food is so inferior in nutritive quality as to predicate an actual failure in 


the required nutrition of the consumer. Our modern diet is so ample and 


varied t] at in this country any mere misbranding of food scarcely con- 
menace to public healt] 
All will agree that no food definitely known to constitute a direct menace 


he Ith | ynsumers should be allowed to be sold 


to the 
All will agree that the produc tion. transportation and sale of food which, 


and of defects in our methods of living, may at 


he« ause ol t] ‘ ir nature 
hecome a menace to health, should he safeguarded by all 


times he or ma 


tifically sound and efficient methods of supervision consistent 


possible scientificall 
with a proper support of the nutrition of the public as a whole. 
Likewise, all will agree to the desirability of having an efficient, uni- 
formly operating and practical supervision of the branding or labeling of 
foods as to quantity 

Discord most fre juently arises when those whose chief function is to 
supervise foods from the health standpoint attempt to differentiate be- 
| types of foods or between grades of commercial excel- 

Here our general lack of knowledge of accurate or even 


tween commercia 


lence of the same 


average nutritive values of types of foods, to say nothing of our almost 


total ignorance of the minor differences in actual dietetic and nutritive 


values of the different grades of the same types demand that attempts at 


supers sion proceed with the utmost caution in order that the supervision 
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priate illustration. Miulk supplies were definitely shown by medical hy- 
gienists to be the means of distributing infectious diseases. Attempts were 
made by officials to prevent the same by an ever increasing rigid, sanitary 
and bacteriological supervision of such supplies. Still, outbreaks of some 
of these diseases occurred and were shown to be due to infected milk even 
when at the time milk had been produced under competent supervision. 
Market milk was shown to contain tubercle bacilli in a varying but large 
percentage of the samples examined. The rigid application of the tuber- 
culin test and the destruction of reacting animals threatened to destroy the 
very sources of the milk supplies for the large mass of consuming public. 
\ practical remedy for quick application was imperatively demanded. 
The medical suggestion that the milk be heated to the bacteria killing point 
raised a storm of protest within its own professional circles. Heated milk 
was claimed to be deterimental to full infant nutrition \ form of pasteuri- 
zation was tried experimentally under medical supervision and then taken 
up by certain commercial concerns, but the controversy continued. The 
medical professior was pra tically ignorant of the real nutritive effect of 
such milk and the commercial pasteurization was more frequently conducted 
with the object of improving the keeping quality of the milk than the render- 
ing it safe Finally scientists with medical and official training working 
in close codperation with those operating large milk plants demonstrated 
a more efficient system of pasteurization, including so-called holding de- 
vices, which could be relied upon to effec tively destroy the infectious possi- 
bilities of milk so treated. This properly pasteurized milk was used in a 
sufficient number of infant milk stations, under the direction of official, 
voluntary and commercially paid medical supervisors to demonstrate 
quite conclusively that the medical fears of a detrimental effect from 
pasteurization were unfounded. 

Thus, through practical and actual codperation between scientists and 
the practical men of the milk industry, has a reasonably satisfactory remedy 
been obtained for the prevention of menace to health through milk. More 
than ever, however, will it be necessary for the codperation to continue 
in the efforts made to bring about the universal adoption of the remedy, 
for there exists the old more or less inefficient svstems to be supplanted 
and many scientifically untested new ones to be investigated and _ still 
much of the old prejudi e against heated milk is to be uprooted. 

Nothing but harmonious coéperation will bring about a speedy intro- 
duction of the much needed preventive measure. It would be unfortunate 
if the issue were clouded by attempts to bring into prominence along 
with pasteurization, problems which relate almost exclusively to the 
commercial grading of the various types of milks. 

The combined codperative effort of offic ialdom and the milk industry 
will have all it can comfortably attend to in the near future, in the efficient 


> 
> 
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institution and the subsequent supervision and control of proper pasteuri 
zation of public milk supplies 

Knowledge of the menace to health problems, therefore, must come from 
those with the requisite scientific training and offic ey 
best applied when undertaken in ccéperation with those having industrial 
experience 

The dissemination of this knowledge is a field which has no limits but 


vecomes the function and duty of all having possession of th 


When we come to consider the other proper ection of official super 
sion, ¢.e., truthfulness in quantitative labeling of foods, the knowledge 
the complicating factors must come from the industries Ccéperation 
ith them in determining the basis for official action is absolutely essential 
Here the problems are easier if the industries I orgal ed and act as 
its. In fact the officials in offering ecéperation would » anv effort. be 
plv warranted in demanding a reasonably united and organized industry 
ith which to deal, for reasons of greater econo) ft time and ether \ 


of results 


( oming to t} ce field ol discord, whe re que stions of comme! il grading 


nd quantitative labeling are brought up for attempted solution, we find 


he situation complicated by a wide sphere of influence wielded by the 
public at large. 
The food industries cannot he conduc ted tor an creat length ot t ic 


on any particular basis, unless the basis has the free and hearty support of 


t} e consumer 


Those with much experience in official public health work, know onl 
too well the general public apathy towards matters of eve tal healt! 
importance, while demanding or paying promptly and even exhorbitant 
prices for mere conveniences and esthetics Phe public are apt to demand 
only the kinds of efficiency which they themselves are capable of dis- 
cerning. In foods the esthetic senses largely control retail buying. Even 


when organized industries create and use standards for their own com- 
mercial transactions, as is the case in the handling of the nportant kinds 


of grains, butter, eggs, etc., the public are ignorant of such standards and 


would not make use of them if they did have knowledge of t] 

Lhe public usually demands the best and the et su " t the 
retailer believes will satisfy them out of what he has in sto Efficiently 
managed food industries long ago learned the value ol educatil the public 


to the purchase of certain brands of goods t] To iwh id eCTUISINE 


Mr. Waldo has, doubtless, informed vou and has demonstrated con 


clusively that truthful advertising is the most expensive of all middlemer 
but likewise the most efficient. He has, doubtless, convinced you that the 
efficiency, in the long run, depends to a large extent upon the truthfulness 
of the claims made. However, those who pass judgment upon the veracit 
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of statements advertised, must be con petent J idges and must have the 
means OF verihcation of tacts Phe ean hard! do more than point out 
the problems not yet solved and suggest appropriate methods for thei 
investigatior It is quite unlikely that the organized controllers of ad 
vert to grade or classify foods on any scientific basis 
One thing ts certainly true, whoever, whether he be official, publicist 
or industrialist, hazards the undertaking of the solution of this problem, 
ttempts to create standards for grades of commerci: | excellence in 
foods, must be full prepared to substantiate the comparative commercial 
values represented by the grades establish d and also to demonstrate his 


fitness and ability to effectively and continuously conduct a proper super- 
vision and control of such grading 

=o far, few have more than expressed the desire to undertake the task. 
(merican health o1 food offcials have but rarely gone | evond demanding 
that the labels shall tell the truth. Their efforts are now being more than 
suppl mented by the commercial demands of those controlling large fields 
of advertising, that not only the labels, but all other printed statements 
or advertisements shall likewise tell the truth. 

When all producers and purveyors of foods are obliged to confine their 
statements to what little real truth is available about the merits of foods, 
then anyone, who hopes for large commercial success of them and who does 
not have a corner on some food of already known and conspl uous merit, 
must be zealous in the discovery of more truth. 

Right here there develops an appropriate and fruitful field for the activ- 
ities for organized industries and for individuals in commercial food 
work. The farmers of the country, through their organizations, would 
do well to more directly and vigorously encourage the work of and 
his associates at Wisconsin in their efforts to determine the real food values 
of certain of the constituents of our common grains. They should see to 
it that large grants are made for the support of such fundamental work as 
is being done by Mendel and Osborne at New Haven on similar problems 
in human nutrition. Thev should see to it that the Departments of Agri- 
culture of the Federal and state governments were amply supported in 
t} elr Food Researe h Bureaus. | mean researe ] es on foods for man, not 
for animals alone. 

[he producers of dairy products of the country should see to it that 
more generous pro\ ision he made for the support of the work now being in- 
stituted by the members of the Official Dairy Instructors Association con- 
cerning the truths about milk 

lhe work on dairy products, such as butter and cheese, of a host of in- 
vestigators in agricultural colleges and experiment stations should be greatly 
extended and include studies of the relative nutritive efficiencies of such 


produ ts and vary ing grades or ty pes of t] e same as human food. 


| 
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With further increases in the alread) high cost 
surely develop in proportion as the existing supplies of food f 
ically and economically used, will come the demand for more 1 more 
facts concerning the real food values. No longe I the e al 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ASPECTS OF THE 
CANDY INDUSTRY. 
Pror. S. C. Prescort, 
Vassachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


r \ in P A Springs, 


Che rapid growth of certain industries, once unimportant, may well 
claim a certain amount of attention from sanitarians. Among these may 
be mentioned the « andy or confectionery industry which in ten years has 
nearly doubled and in twenty years has developed from an almost insig- 
nificant position into one ranking easily in the first score in the value of the 
output and number of hands employed 

In Massachusetts, for example, confectionery ranks fifteenth among the 
industries of the state in the value of the product and there are employed 
in the candy factories in this state alone over six thousand persons. Thus 
the industry has developed not merely into a permanent and important 
one, but one liable to still further marked increase, for while candies must 
still be regarded to a great extent as luxuries, their consumption is con- 
stantly increasing among all classes of people. Because of its importance 
it is apparent, therefore, that the industry should really be grouped among 
the food industries 

As witn other commodities a great range of products may be obtained, 
varying from the very expensive and attractive in appearance to the very 
cheap and unattractive; from the high-class goods produced under good 
sanitary conditions to those which have little to recommend them either 
from the standpoint of quality or cleanliness in production and handling. 

This great development in the scope of the business has been made pos- 
sible partly because of the study which has been given to the manufactur- 
ing, but particularly because the scope of raw materials entering into the 
composition of these candies has been greatly increased. Thus the use of 
glucose, dried and evaporated milk, eggs, albumen, gelatin, etc., have made 
it possible to secure the great variety of products which we have at our dis- 
posal, and it may be emphasized that their use is absolutely unobjectionable 
so long as they are pure, clean and wholesome. 

The importance of the industry from the standpoint of public health is, 
however, quite as noteworthy as its commercial importance. Here is an 
industry in which the product passes directly and sometimes quickly from 
the hands of the worker in the factory to the mouth of the consumer. 
Does not public welfare demand that the greatest care should be taken 
that all substances used in the manufacture of these products should be 
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constant 

nany instances may 
ie of those produc ts made 
- Is very little cooking of the 
inufactur iis is doubly important, for 
IS may ND nly be of sanitary significance 
severe commercial loss. Obviously, sugar is the 
e entering into the con position of candies. Phe 
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iain ingredient as being free 
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s which may introduced from other sources, it is 


to depend entirely upon this substance to bring about sterility 


heca Ise ] lve KS ‘ i vermile idal power and it. the retore, seems to he 
necessary that tl her materials used should be constantly subjected to 


bacteriologi 

Furthermore, fron health standpoint, it seems to me out of the 
question not to have scientific supervision over the whole process, both 
with regard to the sanitary condition of the products and the personal 
hy clene I ployed. This advent of the bacteriologist into the 
industry is a new idea perhaps, but his scientific supervision should also 
ke ad to improveme nts in methods, extension of the scope of the industry, 
diminution of waste, and utilization of by -product so that there should be 
practically no loss anywhere in the process of manufacture. 

In an attempt to carry out such scientific oversight as suggested above, 
the writer has tentatively adopted the following plan believing that all 
phases of the industry, so far as they affect the public health, may here be 


studied and kept under control 


GENERAL PLAN oF Hyaienic CONTROL OF CANDY INDUSTRY. 


iness—floors, walls, ceilings 
and windows. 
ntilation 
Light. 
Freedom from dust. 
Cleanliness of machines. 
Sanitary arrangements. 
Study of Raw Materials 
A. Examination as to suitability for use. 
B. Examination for harmful substances 


C, Examinatior bacteria 
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Study of Operations 

Under this general head should be includ: p 
to findin out whe her thre irre subiects 
ring about deterioration, loss of food ling, 
Obviously, here is a field for careful « aff ths 

lerlying eacl process and an investigatio let 

‘ the prine ple Ss most etheiel ck 
enic sion of One W \\ 

Here should be carefully cond bed 
Ope es, ittention tO pers 
ections of all sorts, and their suitability fo 

consider now more in detail th rious . 
iped about each one of these headings. 1 Under 

e first heading, dealing with the plant its e | is already indicated 
the general plan, a number of subdivisions « } e of which may ipply 
riety minor investigations In general. 
hether cleanliness pervades the whole plant as indicated by the appearance 
sf urways and passages, the cleanness of windows, the cleanness of painted 
rfaces, freedom from cobwebs, dust, flvspecks, et these w ls ein 
eneral a clue to the degree of care which underlies all operations When 
comes to the examination of machines, however, a mere inspection is not 
ificient, for frequently a machine m: ’ ir to be clean when as a 
itter of fact it is far from it. and this is not alwavs the result of careless 
ness on the part ol the operatives or lack of supervision on the part of th 
foremen or superintendents. The writer is convinced that not infrequently 
hacteriological troubles in food industries have their origin in infections 
due to machines which have not been thoroug] cleaned. but which a oan 
entire ly satisfa tory when examined merely with the eve rather than sub- 
nitted to the culture test. It is my belief, therefore, that machines which 
ire subject to handling or through which moist raw materials containing 
bacteria pass 1n large amounts should be examined from time to time with 

| 


i view to dis overing if any crey ices, iomts or hidden pocke ts serve as 
breeding places for bacteria and thus infect by contributin: lerse numbers 
A of bacteria to the material as it passes through 


The examination of the ventilation and light supply may also be made in 


general comparatively easily. Dy termination of the lree carbon dioxide 
the old method of testing ventilation can be conducted wit! compal itive 
ease il desired, and the humidity obse rved accuracy In the 


food industries, however, it would seem to he ot specia and greater impor 


tance to note the s i? eof the au which is hlo n int » the huildings and to 
examine that air from the DaAcle M] i] rather than from the chemical 
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standpoint. Dangerous air is that which contains organisms of undesir- 
able types rather than that which is high in carbon dioxide or humidity, 
although the latter factors unquestionably contribute more to the tempo- 
rary discomfort of those who have to breathe and work in artificially ven- 
tilated rooms than the presence of bacteria, even of dangerous types. 
Examination of the air supply and the examination of dust from any source 
may, therefore, in my opinion be carried out with good effect, and if germs 
in more than very small numbers are found to be introduced from these 


sources. the defect should be at once corrected. 


The examination as to sanitary arrangements, toilets, etc., should be 


given a much larger place than is ordinarily done. These should be in- 
spected as to cleanliness, ventilation and adequacy, and at the same time 
it is imperative that the \ should also be located properly and so separated 
from workrooms that infection from them is absolutely impossible. There 
should be posted in conspicuous places plain statements bearing upon the 
necessity for personal cleanliness in their use, and rules requiring the thor- 
ough washing of the hands with soap and water after visiting them. No 
false sense of propriety should permit anyone dealing with the handling 
of food substances to leave any doubt in the minds of operatives on this 
score. Our knowledge of Typhoid Mary and other bacillus carriers sup- 
plies ample proof of the necessity for plain statements and positive action 
in this matter. Adequate facilities for washing and a plentiful supply of 
good soap and of elean towels should be insisted upon, as the towel which 
has been used for a large number of individuals no longer gives any protec- 
tion but is, on the other hand, a source of danger to each of the users and 
also to the industry involved. Disinfectants may be supplied, but in 
general a good soap will serve effectively in this direction. A very simple 
statement of the relation of intestinal organisms to fermentation and decay 
may be made to advantage with the rule requiring proper washing of the 
hands, and in the case of intelligent operatives at least, this will undoubtedly 
supply in some instances a reason for hand washing which may have been 
entirely overlooked previously. 

2) Study of Raw Materials. The raw materials employed in the candy 
industry are, as is well known, very numerous and varied. Some may be 
absolutely pure and sterile, while others, even if not adulterated, may con- 
tain large numbers of bacteria, often of undesirable types. It is, therefore, 
well worth while for the manufacturer who is anx*. ‘is to produce the finest 
product to employ only such materials as are free. m these deleterious or 
objectionable organisms. Aside from the bacteri ogical examinations, it 
is most important to be certain that they may not contain harmful ingre- 
dients. Really there is no reason why any food substance should contain 
excessive amounts of arsenic, lead and zinc any more than they should con- 


tain large numbers of undesirable types of bacteria. It is important, how- 
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ever, to bear in mind the probability that certain of the raw materials used 
in the confectionery industry, like many other food substances, undoubted]. 
do contain arsenic, iron, zinc or lead, especially the first, in extremely smal] 


amounts and that it is practically impossible to secure them quité 


appir to sul 


these substances. The same general statement may 
phur dioxide which, in certain cities, has been found in small amounts 

certain products when the ingredients entering these products are known to 
have been free from it. The explanation lies in the fact that this gas is 


produc ed in ( onsiderable amounts in combustion, and t} ( atmosplhe re 


ive ip to absorptive 


as a result contain it in quantity large enough to 
materials Examination of the purest products obtainable may very well 
then be conducted with a view to discovering whether these elements 
are present and, if SO, if they are normal ingredients organi ills bo nad 1 
in the molecules of the substance in question, or whether they are re: 

be classed as impurities or adulterants. Thus it is possible to establish ; 
sort of base line as a means of comparing the products ordinarily obtained 
with what may he called the normal material. As proper examinations of 
this sort I should suggest examination of starch for bacteria: glucose for 
micro-organisms of fermentation and for arsenic; chocolate for arsenic and 
other metals and for bacteria; various gums for dacteria; gelatin 

senic and zinc, and for bacteria; and similar examinations in the case of egg 
products and milk products. In case pastes, jellies and similar com 
pounds are employed, these may be examined for bacteria, for the presence 
of mineral substances and preservatives. No product which is found to 
contain excessive numbers of bacteria or which contains undesirable types 
of bacteria in even small numbers should be regarded as satisfactory 
material to employ in the confectionery product. As previously hinted, 
sugar has been omitted from the list of ingredients to be examined, and yet 
this is the most important of all from the standpoint of quantity. The 
reason for this omission is essentially this—that refined sugar as purchased 
is ordinarily nearly germ-free, the mother-liquors which contained most of 
the organisms originally present having been thoroughly removed during 
and following the process of crystallization. The same reasoning applies to 
products which are made by cooking or to which much heat is applied in 
the manufacture. 

There is one other point in connection with the examination of raw 
materials which I believe to be worth considering. It is, of course, con 
ceivable that substances may have undergone certain fermentations or 
decompositions so that they are no longer suitable for food. Generally this 
would be manifested by the enormous numbers of bacteria contained. If, 
however, these have been destroyed in any way, direct examination for 
the end-products of putrefactive or fermentative change may be applied, 
and as a result of all the methods suggested the character of raw materials 
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can be kept under very close supervision. Acc urate knowledge coupled 
with common sense in the interpretation of results not only gives the 
manufacturer confidence as to his methods but also supplies him the data 
for refuting the sensational attacks and false statements of charlatans 
who, using “pure food” as a shibboleth, would prey upon him and in- 
jure him in the estimation of the consuming public. 

) Study f U perat ons. As previously indicated, here should be 
included the progre ssive study of the pring iples and details of the processes 
employed in manufacture Most specifically, it should be the function 
of the scientist to discover whether the proper chemical or phy sical change 
is going on or if the conditions favor chemical deterioration of any sort, 
bacterial development, loss of properties which substances should possess, 
or infection from handling Furthermore, on the side of efficiency, the 
actual character of each process should be studied with a view to bringing 
about the desired result in the shortest time, with the smallest amount 
of waste, and the minimum degree of handling. I believe it to be a desir- 
able thing to replace hand operations by machine work whenever this 
can be done without introducing a greater danger from the machine than 
is corrected by its use. In this connection, the operator should be studied 
as a part of the machine, for the motions or habits of the operator may 
be essentially as important as the proper running of the lifeless mechan- 
ism. Most strenuous regulations should be made against the uncleanly 
habits by which germs could be transferred from the mouth of an employee 
to the candies which he handles. Dirty finger-nails, spitting or the wetting 
of fingers in the mouth to pick up wrappers, or for any other purpose, 
should be absolutely prohibited since by these means it might easily be 
possible for the germs of diphtheria, typhoid, or tuberculosis to be carried 
from one person to another who happens to eat the particular pieces of 
candy which are infected in this way with the germs. Even without this 


direct transfer it might be possible for bacteria to pass from operative to 


product through the uncleanly habit of spitting, and there should be iron- 


clad rules against spitting upon the floors or, in fact, any spitting in the 
workrooms. The mild destructive effect due to sunlight which we find 
in the streets is generally entirely lacking, and living germs of more or less 
virulence may easily be carried by dust particles throughout the room and 
lodge upon either the materials entering into the composition of the candies 
or the candies themselves. “In the factory in which I am now carrying 
out investigations it has for a long time been one of the cardinal sins for 
an operative to spit upon the floor or to use saliva on the fingers in picking 
up wrappers In place of the moisteners which are supplied for this purpose. 
Unnecessary fingering, anything on the part of the operative which could 
transfer germs from the mouth or fingers to the food materials being pre- 


pared, should be eliminated in so far as that is absolutely possible. As 
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other types of investigation along this line, it may be well to inquire whether 
the hand-dipping of chocolates involves any serious bacterial contamina- 
tion, and is, therefore, objectionable, or whether the hand-w rapping of 
paper-covered goods is really a means of putting in bacteria or of excluding 
them. 

+) Personal Hygie ne of the OU pe ratives, or Welfare Work In the plant 
of the company with which the writer is attempting to work out some of 
these special problems, some attention has already been given to a number 
of the points which have been mentioned above. The welfare work, 
has, however, been established on a high plane for a considerable period 
and not merely the efficiency of the workman but to a certain extent 
also his enjoyment and personal well-being have been considered. This 
makes it possible to do distinctly more from the scientific standpoint than 
could otherwise be the case. Thus, it is the regulation of this company 
to require shorter days of women than of men Well equipped rest 
rooms are provided for both men and women as well as clean, airy rooms 
where operatives may eat their luncheons either brought from home or 
purchased at cost price on the premises. Free coffee of excellent quality 
is supplied to all operatives at the juncheon period which is of an half- 
hour duration. These lunch reoms are cleaned twice daily and are 
thoroughly sanitary. Ventilated lockers are supplied for the clothing 
of the operatives and every possible facility for cleanliness and comfort 
is available. A resident nurse attends to the minor ills which may appear 
from time to time and, out of a working force of about 1,000, she some- 
times has as many as sixty-five visits in a day, these varying, of course, 
from slight discomfort to serious illnesses, accident cases, ete. Further- 
more, a phy siclan is in attendance on three days of each week and he 
may see as many as two hundred cases in the course of a month. A very 
careful record is kept by the nurse of every visit from an operative in 
order that there may be a follow -up process wherever it is ne essary, and 
in this way a high percentage of effectiveness is maintained in the whol 
working force, as well as a guarantee of freedom from objectionable skin 
diseases or other ailments. Professional secre \ is maintained, no officer 
of the company knowing the character of the individual cases or having 
access to the reports of the nurse and physician. A study of the weekly) 
reports submitted by the resident nurse to this company shows how 
thoroughly this inspection work is carried out and with what care people 
suffering with affections which might adversely influence the quality of 
the product are excluded from the factory. For example, I find in the 
monthly report for March a record of 519 office calls of all kinds (mong 
these there were detected twenty-three cases of tonsilitis. Here is a di 


ease which has never until recently been a reportable disease so far as the 


board of health is concerned but we know it to be one in which SCTIOLLS 
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ay pass from person to person or from a per 
on iterials which he may be handling. In ord r 
therefore throat infections of all kinds in which pusr 


ned and. ot course, all types of tuberculosis 


any case involving an nfection, should he 


il supervision whether it be a medical or a 


\ feature ToeT il inspection which is, in my opinion, of great 


Importance Is the Inspection OF hew employees which is carried out by the 

physician and by the nurse. Any candidate for a position in which 
the employee would in any way come in contact with the candy itself 
must pass a satisfactory physical and medical examination, or will be 
excluded from the work. In addition to this inspection there is also carried 
out. from time to time. Inspection of the older employees in order to be sure 
that they have not since an earlier examination contracted any infectious 
disease which could be prejudie ial to the quality of the product upon which 
they are working. A sample weekly report of the nurse is here given since 
it may be of some interest to manufacturers and others who have similar 


welfare work either installed or ] rojected: 


Report ror WEEK ENpinc May 24, 1913. 


OF 
Attending doctor's cli 
Inspected by doctor 
operations, Inspected by nurse 
yn body in eye, $} Excluded tuberculosis, 
Cases under observation 
Surgical dressings, 
. Ex. Eye and Ear Infirmary, 1 
3 removed, 2 Sent to Dental Infirmary, 0 


n mouth, 


fen ted vaccination, 


The men and women in charge of departments and sub-departments 
are instructed to note carefully all cases of apparent inability to carry on 
satisfactorily the work in hand and to send such operatives to the nurse 
for examination. Finally, along this same general line, the nurse gives 
simple but thoroughly scientific lectures to the women operatives, dealing 
with those matters of personal hygiene, deportment and general sanitation 
which may be of most importance for them personally and for the proper 
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carrying out of the operations with which they are entrusted. Similarh 
careful supervision Is maintained over the male operatives and the results 
which have been obtained are most gratifying Phe value of organization 
is recognized and emphasized through the establishment of a Mutual 
Benefit Association. The officials of the company have taken a deep 
interest and the reaction upon the conduct of the work for the company is 
apparent. 

From what I have said, it might appear that the welfare work under- 
taken is entirely based upon philanthropic motives. As a matter of fact 
this is not the case, and, in my opinion, would not be as successful as it now 
is if the employees were led to believe that the whole thing was a matter 
ot charity. It should, on the other hand, be regarded, and is properly 
regarded, I believe, purely as a matter of eflicien \ It is obvious that the 
effectiveness of a worker is directly dependent upon his well-being, that 
one who is in perfect health and full vigor will do more in a given time and 
will work more continuously than one who is run down, tired out or ill. 
The human body is a machine after all, and the wise employer appreciates 
this fact, and is sure that the well cared for machine, whether of muscle or 
of steel, is the one from which the greatest output may be expected. Wel- 
fare work, therefore, has its monetary side as well as its philanthropic side, 
and were it not for the former, I question sometimes whether it would be 
entirely successful. So long as both employee and employer are benefited 
there is pretty sure to be codperation and this is the key to success; when 
the advantage is all on one side other results are likely to take place 

A still further extension of this work is possible by a campaign of educa- 
tion. Simple talks on cleanliness, germs and their relation to disease; 
germs and their relation to putrefaction and fermentation and to the ease 
by which germs may be carried from the alimentary tract of one person to 
the alimentary tract of another should be effective agents in improving the 
attitude of the operative toward the whole problem of sanitary production, 
because they have a personal relation to him and his own welfare. 

I wish to reiterate that I wished to convey in the beginning, namely 
that in this important branch of the food industry every attempt should be 


made to place the whole method of manufacture and handling on the high- 


est plane with respect to cleanliness, wholesomeness and the general prin- 


ciples of sanitation and decency. 


TRANSPORTATION OF FOOD PRODUCTS: 
A PRESSING HEALTH PROBLEM. 


P. H. Bryer, M.A., M.D., 


Off er, Interior De part ent, Ca ada. 


*} Health As 


vill be recalled that at last year s meeting of the association a svin- 
um on ¢ old storage Was presented, which dealt with the problem of the 
rvation of food products In view of the prese nt high cost of liv ing, 
embering that ordinary urban populations are made up of at least 80 
cent. of what may be termed day wage earners, and that from 40 per 
to 50 per cent. of their total expenditure is upon food necessary for 
r subsistence, it must be plain that too much attention cannot be given 
he several factors involved in the cost of food, this being the one dom- 
ting influence upon the effectiveness of the labor of the worker and of his 
iintenance at an average standard of health. Associated with this 
lem is, of course, the housing question; but after all, like all other 
ils, man primarily concerns himself with obtaining the ordinary means 
physical subsistence 
Economists seriously discuss the question of whether or not food supplies 
the world over are relatively decreasing as compared with the increasing 


population of the earth; but so far we find that the capacity to produce 
foodstuffs is, owing to improved methods, about keeping pace with increas- 
ing population, any defects locally being due to lack of distribution and 
excessive cost. While this statement is probably true we have abundant 
facts before us showing that in certain products as “meats” the supplies 
on the North American continent have in recent years decreased relatively 


if not absolutely, and their export from the United States and Canada has 


practically ceased. To illustrate this we learn from the United States 


nsus for 1910 and that of Canada for 1911, as well as from reports from 


Department of Agriculture, the following facts: 


UNITED STATES. 


farms 1907 71,300,000 
1912 77.000,000 
1909 54,150,000 


61,172,000 


Chief M 
: 
105 
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6.099 000 
6.595 000 
OOO 


155.000 


> 


> O00 


then, in 
d, both from the standpoint of its « 
yplication of the most scientific m« thods a 
in transportation to pre vent organk chat c in t] ( se peris} able pro 


and which alone can be brought about bv the appli ition of “cold 
he method of as pti ism The de velopme nt of these two methods ; 
in the great cold storage houses and in the canning industries 
pro ed so great as to have resulted in the accumulation of capital In a 1e' 
hands to such an extent as to have created a practi al monopoly, control- 
ling in the case of meat, it is said, 90 per cent. of the total animals killed in 
ie United States: while in Canada the United Canneries are said to 


control Q5 per cent of the supplies purchased bv the wholesale houses 


+} 


Associated with this centralization of production there has come to bye a 
development of special cut rates in the transporting of the products of these 
creat companies by hoth railways and steamship companies, To suc h an 


extent has this gone, indeed, that the interference f both ate and Fed- 


eral governments in the United States became 1 arv, while similar 


problems are todav being investigated bv the ailway Commission of 
Canada. 

The extent to which such discrimination in rates has gone on does not, 
however, enter into our problem hevond the poimt ol determining first 
whether the rates charged at present are excessive to the extent of serious 
affecting prices, and second, whether or not t] e special advantage 
sessed by the handlers of food produc ts in wholesale amounts and carloa 
lots do seriously injure on the one hand producers to the extent of causing a 
lessened output of products, and on the other, hurt consumers through 
the creation of artificial “scarcities”’ in local supplies There c: 
problem then of more interest to everyone and vet involving more difh 
ties in its solution than that of the relative costs and th ilues which oug 
to attach to each of the three items of production, ot trar lation, and of 
sale, each one of which is an integral factor in determining the cost of food 

The investigations which already have been carried on by various govern- 


ment commissions have brought to light many anomalies, some of which 
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to he | ointed out in order for a remedy 
un reight tariffs, whether they are of 


it such anomalies are still abundantly present 
man, seem inexplicable. Railway rates on 
whether north or south of the 49th parallel, 

ems similar to that established by the trans- 
r railway or steamship, of Great Britain. 
transport f raw grain or cereals at a ra 


| charged | her articles ot food. is 


Indeed, in a case | was recenth personally 


100 pounds for seed peas and corn was 15 cents, 
per LOO on potatoes whose selling value was 
half that of the cereals. (nother and even more remark- 

he d sproportionate rate for a car lot as ¢ ompared witha 

of mixed freight. Equally anomalous is the enormous differ- 

favor of car lots in what is called “the long haul”’ and in the great 
criminations against local freights. Similar anomalies are found in the 
matter of express charges on different kinds of supplies and in special 
tariffs made in favor of some one district which ships largely some one or 
more particular products Equally remarkable is the effect of transporta- 
tion methods associated with wholesale consignments, in maintaining 
local prices in a district for products produced there, at a price as high, 
higher, than the same products can be bought in a market many 

miles away. Now it may be that the opinions of members of an associa- 
tion of this character are of little value from an expert business man’s 
standpoint on so complicated a matter as freight rates; but, nevertheless, 
it is quite within the range of our capacity and certainly becomes our 
duty to enquire whether or not existing methods, by affecting seriously 
the quantity and varieties of the various foods which, owing to the price 
either may not be transported at all to certain districts or if forwarded then 
only at such cost as to make their sale practically prohibitive, are not 
resulting in definite and serious injury to the public health. Take, for 
instance, the supply of fruits to the towns and settlements on the wide 
expanse of prairies of the north western states and the provinces of Canada 
where in practice little or no fruit is grown. California fruits, I am in- 
formed, can often be bought at less prices in London or Liverpool than in 
New York, and much cheaper in New York than in places much nearer 
the source of production. When, as I learned yesterday, a dozen pears 
on the Ottawa market cost 60 cents and when the vaudeville girl in New 
York asked the conundrum last winter, “How much do you suppose I 
had to pay for an apple in a Broadway shop when I asked for 10 cents 
worth?” and no solution coming, she replied, “They told me they never 


cut one apple,” it is apparent that no limits based upon actual values can 
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t to harges are sometimes made ror od suppli 


we are aware ot some ol the CAUSES OT the se anom »} SAS 


companies which control these produc ts place them 


the great markets of the world in large quantities, Ww 
problem ol their subsequent distribution to con 


extended facilities for handling them. This, ] 


the necessity for our considering these facts in their bearing upon 
public health and of See king some remedy 1or CONCILIONS So In mical theret 
is the absence of fruits from the dietary of large populations living through 


t] rices in other 


the long W inters of our northern ( limates, or the pro 


nters except at times when there is a local elut market \nother 
‘t of our problem is the cost ol local transportation distribul on 


aiter supplies have reached urban centers I 


bought 400 pounds of turkey which cost 65 ce 
ver some twenty miles, 35 cents for railwa 
suburban delivery some three miles. Or again, 
culty by referring to the methods of the collection and distribution of mil 
supplies I noticed in the last Chicago Wee i Health Bulletin that 85 
per cent. ol 1,811 cans of milk tested for temperature had given a tempera- 
ture over 60° F., and an average over all of 64.6 I further learn that all 
the great American cities are struggling with the problem of whether it is 


possible to require a temperature of 60 F. as a maximum and of whether 


500.000 or 1.000.000 bacteria per cc. are permissibl Now, if in anv food 
the most scientific methods possible are demanded it is in that @ one so 


sensitive to organic « hanges as milk is, and ve t, in the matter of transporta- 


tion we find it at eve ry stage still hye ing handled too oiten in the ( rude st and 


most expensive manne P. It is over twe ntyv years since, In a series Of experi- 
ments<¢ arried on under my direction, | found it re adil » to hay e milk 


at the farm dairy cooled and bottled and kept f t more 


than 2,000 bacteria per cc., and without any increas er four 
days in its acid reaction when kept in the ordinary i ‘urther, 
this dairy was able with perfect success to deliver its mill 

miles away once daily without fear of its becoming sou 
Now, if it is so readily possible to obtain such results with this essent 


} 


food in the country, it ought not after twenty years’ development of n 
ods to be difficult to have it transported rapidly and properly on trains 
and to be delivered at low temperatures in our cities, there to be again 
delivered under municipal regulations directly from one house after another 
on the same street, instead of its being hawked about by half a dozen 


milkmen going over the same street one after the other 
gestion we are told that we are interfering through state or muni ipal 
regulation with ordinary trade we may properly reply) 


nothing different from that by Asolating persons for contagious diseases 


that we are doing 
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closing boarding-houses or hotels in the interest of the public with 


regard what - for the doctor's trade It is equally clear that 


tallation of milk trains with special insulated 
f transportation cheaper than the old crude 


n told t] at we are attempting o interfe re with the eco- 


principles of supply and demand or absolute liberty of labor, we may 
vell answer by enquiring whether or not the employment of great 
ations of capital to dominate the purchasing, manufacture and dis- 
tribution of the food of the people has not violated much more than any- 
e may recomme nd this \ ery prin iple of free labor. We know, too 
at there are social and ethical elements which today enter very largely 
nto this as other health problems and which are quite contrary to the 
operation of this abstract pring iple. Thus the most useful vocations, as 
farming, tend to become abandoned while the attraction toward occupa- 
tions of the younger generation growing up is often followed wholly with- 
out any regard to the social utility of such. In fact we find the laissez 
principle of nineteenth century economists violated in practice at 
every turn and that society is now turning to enquire if, in its evolution, 
some more scientific methods are not demanded in the higher interest of 
imanity in a society of ever increasing complexity. 

On the day of writing the above I found this item of news from the 
Canadian Trade Commissioner in England: “During the past few years 
charges have increased regularly each season for the carriage of goods 
between Canada and the Mother Country. Of late, however, the rise has 
been more rapid. For instance, flour from Canadian ports has advanced 
from 9.75 cents per 100 pounds in 1911, to 17.67 cents last year and grain 
from 6.97 to 13.92 cents. There have been similar increases on crockery 
and cotton goods. It is understood here that the British and Canadian 
governments are about to investigate the matter.” 

We are seeing agricultural commissioners being sent from the United 
States and Canada to investigate European agriculture with a view to 
obtaining information, which can be turned to practical use in the solution 

problems on this continent and all are reporting that there is needed, 

Reconstruction of soil fertility, (b) Coéperation in methods of producing 
and selling, and (c) Getting as in England, the food products cheaply to 
markets. Throughout England, with good roads, the motor truck is 
helping to solve the latter problem; but, with the exception of farming 
near great cities, it is apparent that the railway must remain the great 
medium for food transport on this continent. I recently asked a shrewd 
expert in our Federal Department of Agriculture how he would establish 
the proper ratio of values between production, transportation and price? 


He cynically remarked: 


| the larve citte hye 
int too venel 
But if we arc i 


Transportation of Food Products 

1) Obtain the information as to how many middlemen have autos 
2) Remember that the cost of transportation depends directly upon 
how well the railways have a man isolated so that they can raise the rate 
to the highest point possible, short of strangulation of the shippe r 

3) Don’t forget, that the cost of production will depend on how many 
men are left over for farm labor after the protect d manufacturers have 
all the men they want 

If then in prac tice we find the solution such as described we ask whether 
anything can meanwhile be done to minimize the evil effects of existing 
conditions. I am sure that some primary step is demanded, whereby 
not only will more food products be grown but also whereby more will be 


consumed on the farms. With the illustrations given of stationary or 
decreasing food supplies in Canada on the one side and of an urban popu- 
lation increase of 38 per cent. in the last census decade, or from 30,000,000 
to 42,000,000 in the United States and of 62.5 per cent. or from 1,258,645 
to 2,021,799 in the same period in Canada, it is idle to say that we can be 
content with present conditions when every abnormal price 

health and happiness of millions of the people. 

I expect to hear from every side the remark; Why if it is simply a ques- 
tion of a few millions of our population deurbanizing themselves and going 
back to the farm, why don’t they do it? Land is cheap enough! Super- 
ficially the remark seems quite proper and logical; but I have practically 
never found one of these persons, who cry out frantically about the cost of 
living and who, nevertheless, make such remarks, willing himself to lead 
the way toward this solution of the problem. There can be no doubt but 
that such deurbanization must come and that it will come by a movement 
from above downward rather than from below upward, speaking in a social 
sense; but any such movement to be extended and permanent must have 
an underlying economic and social basis. Primarily it must be made to pay 
this future deurbanizing agriculturist and it is at this very point that the 
transportation problem enters. Could there be from the social standpoint 
any serious difficulty for the hundreds of communities who deurbanize 
themselves by going daily ten or fifty miles from New York to their homes, 
entering upon a scheme, preferably coiperative, whereby capital with 
business organization could combine to produce, prepare for markets and 
sell agricultural products to almost any imaginable extent? Surely the 
resources of such financial and scientific cojperation ought to be equal to 
finding means whereby the cost of transportation would be so adjusted 


that each person from the producer to the consumer would be adequately 


recompensed for his share in the process. Only a fortnight ago Earl Grey, 
late governor-general of Canada, making the opening address at Glasgow 
before the International Coéperative Congress, pointed to their achieve- 
ments from the first Rochdale store in the early sixties to the present time 
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when probably one third of the food sold in Britain is sold through these 
codperative stores as codperation between the producer and consumer 
it being in the case of the stores the consumer becoming, in fact, the pro- 
ducer—-as being the most effective way of limiting the aggregations of 
il which come to form trusts 

It is remarkable how advanced many European countries are in the 
development of such principles and quite as remarkable how individualism 
has, up to the present, held supreme sway on this continent except in the 
easy codperation through centralizing of capital by millionaires in cities 
it may be, thousands of miles apart, for ends I shall not say predatory but 
which are essentially selfish { p to the present if has been through the 
command of liquid assets that the capitalist has always been in the position 


to dominate any situation by utilizing the facilities ever at his command. 


ipid communication, as the telegraph. telephone, tre train, the steamer 
ive all been his ready servants and producers of every kind his commis- 
ol gents, the railways his too frequent allies and the public his too 
constant victims I do not think, however, remembe ring the « onditions, 
crude, raw and undeveloped waich till recent years have prevailed on this 
ontinent, in the absence of some theory ol political economy different from 


na 


i 1 ez fa e school, that results other than those which the 
people, espec ially of the United States, seem to have set themselves to 
correct and modify, could have been possible. Accumulated capital even 
in the matter of lessening the cost of production may be and is often of 
enormous public benefit. What is demanded everywhere is the going 
hand in hand of ethical enlightenment and scientific development if we are 
to approximate the solution of the people's food problem. It is the prob- 
lem of the proper distribution of values—the same as is involved in the 
hous problem where the cost of land determines the value of every other 
item in the schedule It is the question of distribution of labor, not by the 
blind process of increasing the cost through limiting the amount produced, 
but by diverting human energies to productive industries crying out for 
labor and assistance. But most of all it is the evolution of the“ Social 
Conscience”’ which means nothing more than an increasing general intelli- 
gence and an approximation throughout society in the world today to a 
realization of a system of social economics so far never surpassed even in 
the dreams of our great transcendentalists, summed up in the Scriptural 
formula “Bear ye one another's burdens,”’ and in “All things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, even so do ye also unto them, for 


this is the law and the prophets.” 


THE INFECTIOUS DISEASES OF 8,900 
CHILDREN. 


H. W. Hut, M.B., M.D., D.P.H 
ubi Health. Lor fon, Onta . Canada; Laie D 


The method of collecting the data here presented is believed to be com- 
paratively new in its application; and it is believed that it has never been 
applied so widely before. 

lhe method originated from the observation made in field epidemio- 
logical work that the mother of the household was usually well posted on 
what had happened in her family, and was usually the only one who could 
give, or calculate, the dates of these happenings Hence it was recog- 
nized that the mothers of the race hold, in the mass, the minute personal 
history of the individuals of the race in greater detail and in better chrono- 
logical order than any other class; moreover, that this is especially true 
of the diseases their children have suffered 

During an investigation of poliomyelitis extending over several years lI 
Minnesota, the histories of the patients were so collected as to show the 
infectious diseases each had had. This has been done from time imme- 
morial perhaps, but the figures obtained were tabulated and indicated infec- 
tion so wide spread amongst the children as to be appalling. True we all 
know and have laughed over the apparent inevitableness of measles, 
whooping cough, scarlet fever, etc., amongst children, and we all know ina 
general way that sooner or later the whole population suffers from some 
one or more of these infections. But these studies, inaugurated in Minne 
sota as a side issue of the poliomyelitis investigation, gave such definite 
and irrefragible figures* as to make it appear worth while to determine the 
same facts in the same way in Canada; 7. e., from the mothers, through 
the schools. 

The usual medically collected statistics on the cases of infectious diseases 
are vitiated by two well known, absolutely established facts: first, physi- 
cians do not report all the cases they see; second, and far more important, 
although its importance does not seem to have been taken in really as yet, 
physicians do not see a very large proportion of the total cases, and, there- 
fore, even if the health officers’ ideal of every physician reporting every case 
he sees were realized, our medically collected statistics would be still very 
far short of the truth—at least 50 per cent., probably 75 per cent. in error. 


* Much of the collecting and tabulating of the Min 
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Calculating ca rom deaths is a good method, provided we know the 
vaths and the factors to be applied to them. .Since we do not know the 
as a rule, it is absolut ly worthless as a rule 
to be applied by dividing the cases by the 
ses in order to divide them and if we know 


calculating them. 


products of this investigation is a complete demonstration 


} 


r fatality rates e., deaths to cases—are wrong and far 


ons to the method usually take the following forms: 
Fhat the mothers do not know the information asked, 7. e., what 
fections, and when, their children have suffered. A very little inquiry 
gst any set of mothers will dispose of this objection at once. 

2d. That the mothers would refuse the information asked. Table No. 
1 indicates that the mothers in London, connected with the twenty-three 
schools concerned, responded for 74 per cent. of the school enrollment; 
in over one half the schools, the returns were 80 per cent. or over of the 
enrollment; and in only three schools did the returns fall below 70 per cent. 
of the enrollment; while in addition returns were made on nearly half as 
many more ¢ hildren, over and under school age 

id. That the mothers would give frivolous or stupid answers. These 
returns showed frivolous or stupid answers in about 5 per cent. of the total; 
in 95 per cent. they were quite evidently straightforward, direct replies, 
consistent with themselves and with each other. 

tth. That with the best will in the world, the mother’s diagnosis would be 
fallacious. It is quite true that the average mother cannot recognize the 
infectious diseases with the swiftness and certainty of a trained expert, 
especially in the early stages of the attack. But this was not the task set 
the mothers. They were asked to record what their children had had, 
after the attacks had run their full course, generally years after; when 
opportunity for reflection and comparison with the neighbors’ children had 
been afforded: and long aiter tl c diagnosis had been thre shed out and set- 
tled. Remember also that the cases the phy sician does not see are often 
recognized bv the laitv, through comparisons with the cases he does see, 
as well as by consultation with the more experienced older mothers. 
Finally, these errors tend to correct themselves, for in large series of cases 
the diseases likely to be mistaken for each other are likels to be mistaken 
50 per cent. one way, 50 per cent the other. 

Chis shows a total of 8.908 children returned, 1,778 under, 5,788 at, and 
1,337 over school age (6-14 Of those over school age, 387 were attending 
the Collegiate Institute. and were of school age so far as the Collegiate 
Institute was concerned. 


These returns represented twenty-three differeuit schools. Owing to an 


cases there is no objec 
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unfortunate mixing of tl ards of two small schools (St. Mary’s and St. 
Martin’s), there are ly twenty-two groups, each corresponding with 
one school, ex¢ ept one, wi! ich re presents the two “mixed” schools. 
[hese groups are presented in the tables 1, 2 and 4 to bring out the vari- 
ations amongst them, as well as to point out the great uniformity also. 
Che total 8,908 children were practically exactly divided in sex, almost 


exac tly half (4,451) being males, almost exac tly half (4.452) being females. 


rABLE NO. 2.—SHOWING COMPARATIVE RATES, MALE AND FEMALE 


M ale Ss, Fen ales, Femal: 


rat 


tacks attacks a 
per head maics 


100 


ll] 
108 
109 
104 
115 
104 

80 
108 
104 
109 


2 
2 
2 
2 
, 


109 


100 
109 
104 
109 
118 
100 

96 
110 
120 
110 
106 


10,139 10, 


20,988 


To get a clear view of the children under consideration it is necessary 
to picture to oneself the twenty-two groups, each of approximately the 
same number of each sex; the ages of each group ranging from infants in 
arms to twenty-one years or in a very few cases, to twenty-four. 

Table No. 4 gives the total attacks of each of eight infectious diseases 
suffered by this particular set of children, tabulated to show the attacks 


by sex. 


Maks, Females, 
| 
\ at ( } 653 920 1.8 ) 
Alexandra 169 6] 105 
Che \ 730 863 
( rne St +2 117 11S 2.5 
r \ 229 174 0S 1.9 
Grand Av 219 207 
King St +4 125 88 2.5 ) 
Lorne A $2 1,010 996 2.3 ; 
P ess A 124 07 2.4 
Quebec St 104 99 2.1 8.35 
Rect st 199 599 474 | 
Ris ist 87 S4 1.9 9 
Sit est 27 OS 720 88S 2 2 
St. Geor 1] 15 1175 1,240 2.3 J 
Palbot St 265 665 665 
Victoria St 0) 269 691 682 2.2 5 
Wortley Rd 251 248 517 900 2.0 0 
Sacred Heart 46 +7 123 120 2.6 5 
St. Mary’s and St. M 104 ll 2138 246 2.0 2 
St. Nicholas 40 5 101 107 2.5 0 
St. Peter 152 129 14 295 2.0 2 
Inst 298 282 991 1,008 
4,451 $452 2.27 2.43 107 
90 2.35 
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The eight diseases tabulated were chicken pox, diphtheria, German 
measles, measles, mumps, pneumonia, scarlet fever and whooping cough 
It will be noted how closely the attacks per child agree in the twenty-one 
groups, eX lusive of the Collegiate Institute In the Collegiate Institute 
the attack rate irrespes tive of sex) is 3.48 as against the similar attack 
rate for the remaining children of 2.28; or about 50 per cent higher rhis 
depe nds, as will be cone lusively shown later, on the greater average age of 
the Collegiate Institute children 
rABLE NO. 3. —SHOWING COMPARATIVE ATTACKS 
INFECTIONS IN MALES AND FEMALES 


125 129 
100 115 
184 


Perhaps the most striking point brought out is the higher attack rates 
shown for females, reaching an average for the total of about 7 per cent 

To which disease if any is this higher rate attributable? 

The Collegiate Institute, as one group of older children, and St. Mary’s 
and St. Martin’s, Wortley Road and Rectory as a second group showing all 


ages, chiefly eight to fourteen are given above by age and disease (‘Table 
3. It will be seen that, so far as these figures go, no very noticeable 


{ 
1) 
x 
Wortle 251 243 86 77 1] 22 18 
Re tor} 186 199 66 r 
St. Marv’s and St. Martin’s 104 lil 5 
( giate Inst 2U5 252 
S30 S35 71 64 
t ng 
Meask Mumps. P 
rt'ey 135 189 | oO4 26 22 +4 
Rectory 114 1386 60 69 20 20 ls 22 
St. Mary’s and St. Martin’s 58 69 4 4 9 9 | 16 
egiate Inst 256 255 162 27 87 89 
563 599 337 338 90 78 153 159 46 903 
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emphasis is laid on any one disease, the tendency being for the females 
to run higher in all. The discrepancy is less marked in the Collegiate 
Institute however 

In this table, the total attacks are separated into their « omponent parts 
Here again the striking point is the extreme uniformity of the twenty-one 
public school groups, and the higher figures of the Collegiate Institute 

It is also worth noting that over one half of the total attacks of these 


eight diseases are due to measles and whooping cough: chicken pox and 


rABLE NO. 5.—SHOWING NUMBER OF CHILDREN AT EACH AGE WHO HAD 
BEEN SICK IN THE FOUR SCHOOLS 


St. Marvw's ist. M 


mumps, each contribute about one seventh; scar ver one fourteenth: 
and the other three together about one tenth 

The extremely widespread distribution. practic al universality. of thees 
infections is shown by a list of the sick and well at each age for St. Mary’s 
and St. Martin’s. Wortley Road, Re tory and Collegiate Institute It will 
be seen that after the age of eight there are almost no children reported as 
free of one or other of the eight infections 


There are many other items of valuable information yet to be worked 


out from these figures as time may permit, but the immediately practical 


Wort Rect 
Pot Pot Grand 
7 7 ++ +4 SS 
13 
15 l 14 
17 
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point now available is the demonstration of the enormous numbers of 


these infections actually occurring day after day, year after year, in 
excess of any official figures collected or published [his excess may be 
estimated from the tables already given; but more accurately by calcula 
vwtual returns showing what the returns would be had we 


half of the total children are here 


tions from the ; 
them all Since not far from one 
recorded, the factors applied are not so large as to be unusually fallacious 


CALCULATIONS SHOWING THE NUMBER OF ATTACKS IN A STANDARD Pop 
ULATION OF 50,000 
The United States Standard Million (United States Census Bureau, 10th 
Annual Report, Fable XII, page 426 gives the relative figures for 1,000 
population as 
rABLE NO. 6 


12.0 


11.6 


10 


The same proportions, but expressed as a percentage of the total children 


under 20), not of the total population, would be 


rABLE NO. 7 


2 of total under 20 (Standard Population 


99.9 of total number under 20 


Taking the 1,094 children of the Wortley Rd.. Rectory St., St Mary *s 
and St. Martin's Schools (merely because these figures are now available), 
the 1,094 children there included show the following relative proportions 


amongst themselves 
rABLE NO. 8 


Under 5 years 11.6° of the group, 1094 
14 


Under f — f the total populat 
10 
lo 1u 9 9 
Hd ft total populat 
Under 5 years 
26 4 ‘ 
lt) 14 24 0 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
15 19 22 4 ‘ “ 
1S 19 10.0 
20 1.0 
99 
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Hence it is evident that. as is quite natural considering the method of 
collecting the data e.. through the schools) the school children are in 
great excess of the usual proportions The figures, if the returns had been 
in actual proportion to the age distribution of an ordinary standard pop 
ulation, would have shown the following (the group of 458 children, 5-9 
vears old, is taken as the 26.8 ©; of the table, No. 7, above 


The Actual Total Infe tions per age group In London were as follows 


rABLE NO. 9 


Caleulated for a group standardized to agree with the United States 


Standard Million the following results are found 


rABLE NO. 10 


Caleulated for a standard thousand of any standard population we get 
the following: 
rABLE NO. 11 


Standard 


1.094 childr Dot Inf eT 
| r 5 vears 

bos SOS | 

/ 14 > ar 

20 l 9 

1.004 2.340 

Standardized Infections p ted fecti i 

er 5 ‘ 174 0 61 280 

5 9 15S 9] S70 

10 14 LIS 2 1200 

15 19 oOo 1.170 

1,740 20 3529 

P| Infections per child Calculated infections 

Under 5 years 120 0.61 73 
116 1 oo 220 

10 14 106 2.87 
15 19 207 

$41 2.05 SO4 
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ch standard thousand there are 441 persons under 20, rep- 
SO4 infections Hence for 50,000 population there are (441 x 50 
14.700 infections; and 27,950 (50,000 
irds, having $3,850 (27,950 x 3) infections 
tion of over 128,000 infections 
tion, the round number of 2.5 
dl population would give a fair average figure for 
ht listed infections suffered This figure 
t adults suffer so little from these infections as 
d after 20 vears of age negligible: but of cours« 


tuberculosis, smallpox and pneumonia, adults 


in children, except in so tar as vaccination may 


»roR A Po ATION OF 50.000 


a standard population of 50.000 mav be 


74 attacks per 1,000, a standard population, totalling 50,000 would 


> 700 attac ks per ear. of the eight infections we are dealing with 


the proportions ol the eight different infections to ea h other as 


laid down o1 5, this would vield annually attacks of each disease as 
follo im roximation 
Attacks of ht infections for 50,000 population per annum 
Measles, one-fourtl hout) of total attacks, 925: whooping cough, 
fourth (about) tot attacks, 925: chicken pox, one -seventh (about 
attacks. 530: scarlet er, one-fourteenth (about) total attacks, 215 
total attacks, 580; pneumonia, diphtheria, 


one tenth about ot total attacks. S70. 
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THE SOCIAL EVIL IN RELATION TO THE 
HEALTH PROBLEM. 


J. H. Lanpis, M. D., 


Health Officer, Cincinnati, O) 


Most health problems resolve themselves 

vironment = Nn alth problem pre sented by 

olving both of these and, in addition, the s 
combined produce il problem that has vexed 
history 

xual intercourse sa Tespotise toa primal Inst 


ent as that of hunger or thirst Its promiscuous 


a, al e\ il with its atte d int health problem 


Man’s lust is the corner stone on which the whok 
ity and environment are conditions created by m 
lished, form a vicious circle which contaminates 
influence 

Until quite recently the medical profession has he 
in caring for the pathological end of the problem dealing 


No sanitary 


lreating syphilis and gonorrhara has about 


problem has ever heen solved by ( 


at the base of the evil as would the snipping 
ing down a forest 
Practically evervone has a remedy All of these 
applied. Social ostracism, branding, imprisonment 
all have failed 
Recently it has been suggested that visitors to places of prostitution 
photographed, and by another social worker that they be compelled 


register their names These suggestions were made in all seriousness 


are given as samples of the impractical ideas that are being born 
easy to imagine with what leaps and bounds the Doe familys 
and how the snappimg ol photographie shutters would 
unto the roar of a rapid fire gun had these tv 
operation. 
Any scheme which ignores the sexual instinct 
social evil is bound to fail 
Education, segregation, suppression, regulation, and medical inspection 
have all been tried. and all have failed The have failed becauss vou 


cannot eliminate a primal instinct by education. Segregation failed 


because only a small proportion of prostitutes declared themselves, and 
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segregation—no difference how perfect it may be—does not eliminate the 
social evil but simply concentrates it within certain boundaries 

Suppression failed because it does not suppress but scatters and multiplies 

centers of intectior 

if gulation fiarle ad because it was a compromise and hee ause it plac ed an 
nstrument in the hands of officials that was used for purposes of extortion 
ind b'ackmail and that led to the debauching of public officials. 

Medical inspection, the only method which gives any reason to hope that 
the evils resulting may be mitigated, has failed or succeeded according to 
the individual point ot view As carried on in this « ity by some private 
physicians, it not only contributes to moral delinquency but actually 

creases the number of cases of venereal disease 

\ sanitary inspection was recently made in this city of about one third 
of the inmates of known houses of prostitution 'wenty per cent. of the 
nmates were found diseased and were working under certificates of health 
dated within a \ k of the inspection and, in most instances, within from 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours of the inspection. 

In a number of cases the diseased prostitute was under treatment for 
venereal disease by the man signing the ce tificate of health, in which he 
stated over his signature that she was free from venereal disease. 

Phis is not medical inspection, but one way of securing money by false 
pretense, and leaves no doubt as to which is the worse prostitute, the 
voman or the physician signing the certificate. 

Some people see a solution in a minimum wage law. Granting the 
constitutionality of such a law, how are employers of labor to be forced to 
employ people whose services are worth less than the minimum wage? 

On the present standard of wages, a great army of women is living respect- 
ably and comfortably, although not luxuriously. What is to become of 
these if a minimum wage law makes it impossible for them to work? They 


must eat, have clothing, and places of shelter! Isn't there a very grave 


probability that the method employed, instead of protecting them from 


lives of prostitution, will throw them into it as the only source of livelihood? 

Dr. Watson has said that an investigation of the reasons for leading lives 
of prostitution disclosed the fact that only 10 per cent. of these women are 
in houses of prostitution because of failure to make a living in other walks 
of life. Would a minimum wage law, even if possible of universal enforce- 
ment, remove the basic cause of the social evil? 

The numerous scandals in families rich in this world’s goods have no 
possible connection with low wages and give the lie to those who would 
lav the whole blame on the poor 

Others find a solution in a single standard of purity. Back of everything 
that exists lie definite causes, and the double standard of purity exists 


because of a variety of reasons 
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Society condones man’s moral lapse. If a woman falls, she is eternally 
damned. Society merely elevates its eyebrows when a man goes wrong 
He is the victim of a designing woman. When the woman comes up for 
judgment, it is a case of thumbs down. The father of the race may be a 
past master in debauchery, but society demands that the mother be without 
taint or blemish of immorality. These are some of the reasons why the 
double standard of purity exists. 

Differences in environment, due to occupation, multiply the opportu- 
nities leading to man’s temptation. This is another reason for the double 
standard. Another is woman’s fear of maternity with the attendant dis- 
grace. And still another, more potent than all others combined, a double 
standard of sexual desire. 

Would the establishment of a single standard wipe out these reasons? 
It has taken at least sixty centuries to transform man’s best friend, the 
dog, into the docile animal he is today Bv what feat of necromancy is a 
Russian wolf to bridge the centuries at a single bound? How is man to 
have his sexual instinct robbed of its dross, thereby placing him on a par 
with woman? Who would suggest that her high ideals be toned down 
the reby consigning her to the ooze and slime of man’s moral degradation? 

\ few vears ago a college professor in a neighboring city leaped into 
infamy by advocating a season of immorality for women, claiming that the 
experience gained thereby would “fit them to become better wives and 
mothers.” 

This is given for the sole purpose of illustrating the degree of imbecility 
possible of attainment by some of the half baked theorists who labor under 
the mild delusion that they are thinkers 

What are some of the more important factors contributing to the social 
evil and to the health problem under discussion? 

Modern industrialism is one of the most important. America is rapidly 
becoming urban. The occasional contact of the sexes found in rural dis- 


tricts has given way to practically constant contact in the cities. Woman's 


sphere in the world has ceased to be domestic. and every day finds her 


invading some occupation heretofore filled by man Opportunities for 
deviating from the straight and narrow path do not have to be arranged; 
they just happen as a natural result of environment 

Every time that a match is struck in a powder magazine, the element 
necessary for an explosion are present. In proportion as modern industrial-, 
ism brings the sexes in close contact, in the same proportion are the chances 
of sexual explosions made possible 

The infidel and agnostic have contributed materially to the spread of 
vice. Religion is a powerful deterrent in preventing immorality. It not 
only accomplishes this by reason of the lofty ideals taught but by engender- 


ing a wholesome fear of future punishment. Moral precepts taught in the 
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most impressionable period of life are not 
brushed 
not to be assumed | ill infidels and agnostics are immoral 


that all professed believers in God are moral, 


he deeply religious man is less liable to yield 


rrother who has no religious s¢ ruples to restrain hn 
partially responsible for the health problem 
social 
hvsicial ise Young men to commit immoral acts, 
continene ollowed by nervous conditions due to a failure 


a normal phvsiological function While this mav be true in a 


can be said without fear of successful contradiction 


isolated instances 


it where continen causes one neurasthemic, incontinence causes 


indreds to go insane, or to become paretic, or blasts the offspring wit] 
with blindness from birth, or sends him through life with the 
dence of a dissolute ancestry stamped on his features 
In no other condition. with the possible exception ol alcoholism, are the 
sins of the father isited upon the children with greater certainty, than in 
nere il cliseases 


The increased cost of iwi ag Is a cause ol prostitution according to 


e students of the probl m This statement bears a verv close resem- 
hblance to the old feat of getting the cart before the horse. The Vice 
Commission of Chicago, after a very careful and painstaking investigation 
overing a peri d of nearly one vear, estimate d that the 1,112 prostitute s 
der surveillance by the commission cost that citv $16,000,000 annually 
Isn't it nearer the truth to sav that increased cost of living is a result of 
prostitution rather than a cause of it?) Who supports vice, the indigent 
public or the well-to-do? 
The claim has been made time and time again that without the support 
married men 50 per cent. of immoral houses would go out of existence. 
An incident occurring during the recent sanitary survey may throw 
some light on this phase of the problem. In what is technically known in 
red-light society as a “five dollar house,”’ nine inmates were examined and 
four found actively infectious The madam registered a vigorous protest 
in the health department against quarantining these four, giving as a reason 
that there couldn't possibly be anything wrong with her “little girls” as 
thev entertained regular customers only and that these were all married men. 


lhe divorce courts furnish as substantial an alibi for the poor man as it 


does for the poor woman The odium attached to the social evil cannot 


he unloaded on the poor Rich and poor men alike have the sexual instinct 
but poverty entails limitations on its promiscuous gratification and thus 
it comes about that rriti h ol the history of the world deals with the immoral- 


itv of the rich and powerful 
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The Social 


Lack of occupation contributes 


attendant health problem \ 
rally necessary means idleness 


Mlan must have an occupation. 
heel in the world 


people must have an 


helter and lay aside 


ork lake these away, 


loo often he drifts into various forms of dissipat 


considerable ill bye found idle ri h 


is the pursuit of women Chev become professiot 


victims furnish a considerable proport t] 


ion of 


ses 
Inherited wealth is one of the heaviest handicay 
Man lies, cheats, steals, and sometimes honesth 
that he may pile up a fortune for his children, wit 
him showing that this is one of the surest ways of 
Lascivious books and plays and errotic pict 
considerable number of lapses from the straight 
While some of the most pow rful sermons ar pl 
too often the tendenev is towards the corruption of 
Several months ago a com opera Was presented 


the atres ot this eity hie h offe nded every SeCTIS¢ 


hut few exceptions the female characters impel 


the twilight zone 
School teachers will tell vou that innocent 
to be out of their mothers’ arms. have been 
obscene picture s and stories 
Several vears ago the Cincinnati market for hooks 


edition ot old stories. the sale ot whi h had hye enti held Ip) ty) 


Following this ae tion, the by oks 


ne tion hecause of their eroti nature 
land moral per 


released for sale by a judge wno must have been a menta 


lhe facts were given due prominence by the advertisers and, fron 


subscribers shown by the salesman, quite a number of te 


ood literat 


in homes in this « ity have these allege d ey nees of 


shelves 

Sty les in dress are dictated vers largely by the 
They are designed for the purpose of showing to the 
These styles are copied 


ad\ antage the hgure ot the wearer 
the idea 


world and by women who would be properly horrified at 
were contributing to the temptation and fall of man 

a recent article in the New York World, has the following to say concerning 
all the arguments have been 


woman’s part in her own downfall: “After 
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advanced to prove that upon man should be plac ed the blame when women 
sacrifice their virtue, the plain fact remains that, except when violence is 
employed, the issue depends finally upon the consent of the woman. What 
I mean is that manv unthinking women will, whenever occasion offers, use 
their sex, consciously or unconsciously, for the purpose of gaining influence 
over men. If the matter is faced frankly, it is precisely a man hunt, the 
ordinary parade on the street, disguised if you will by silks and lace, but 
none the less a man hunt.” 

Phe influence of alcohol as a contributor to moral delinquency and to the 
social evil with its attendant health problem cannot be over-estimated 
Phe saloon is the most powerful factor in the pollution of a community 
\leohol destroys judgment and dissipates fear of consequences. It ts 
supposed to act as an erotic stimulant, but the truth is that it paralyzes 
lear of re sponsibility 

\ large percentage of cases of venereal disease are contracted while the 
victim is under the influence of alcohol. Judgment and discretion are 
thrown to the four winds, and with them centuries of training and refine- 
ment. Owing to the widespread systemic paralyzing influence of the 
poison, resistance is lowered and infection is made easy. Cut out the 
saloon, and the sale of intoxicants in disorderly houses, and a great step 
towards the solution of the social evil will have been taken! 

In Chieago all houses of prostitution have been suppressed in the old 
segregated district. Prostitution is still carried on, however, in connection 
with a large number of saloons, the claim being made that the liquor inter- 
ests are using their power to defeat suppression in these places. If this ts 
true, it is difficult to understand just what has been accomplished in closing 
the segregated district 

When Pandora let loose the vices, they mated and other vices were 
born, exhibiting in full degree the ancestral taint. ‘These in turn mated, 
and so the process went on until the finished degenerate product of them all, 
a two-headed monster, alcoholism and prostitution, came into the world. 

Having thus briefly considered a few of the important causes making the 
social evil possible as a_ health problem, what can be said concerning 
the various methods used to minimize that problem? What would be the 


result if cases of the plague were segregated within certain defined areas 


and plague-infected rats were permitted to run_at large? How soon would 


an epidemic of cholera be suppressed if patents sick with this disease were 
given hospital treatment and their evacuations unsterilized cast into 
some stream from which cities and towns obtained their water supply? 

Of what value would medical inspection be in an outbreak of smallpox 
in which women only were subjected to inspection and isolation? 


Great difficulty is experienced in arriving at a conclusion as to what 


The cial ky i 


method of handling the social evil promises most i 


problem created bv the evil 


Segregation certainly does not solve the problem for it does not segregate. 
No one advocating this plan has claimed that it touches more than a smal 
minority of women engaged in prostitution 

Prostitution is prostitution whether the prostitute carry on her profession 
publicly or clandestinely. The disease resulting from it is just as sure to 
follow whether she operates trom a known center or hy stealth € oncen- 
tration of all immoral women, even if possible, would have no effect on the 
health problem except to make it more difficult of solution. It would, to 
an extent at least, legalize an illegal act and throw a mantle of protec tion 
about a course of conduct that, according to law, should be suppressed with 
in iron hand. It tears down all the barriers erected by society and makes 
immorality easy where it should be difficult or impossible. It hands over 
to the authorities in control an instrument for blackmail that has led to 
endless scandal and that has resulted in every variety of crime from extor 
tion to deliberate assassination 

Education in sex hygiene unquestionably has done a great deal of good, 
but it has its limitations. Many of those best qualified, from an educational 
standpoint, to resist temptation are far from being examples of morality, 
and the possession of knowledge does net necessarily mean its applica- 
tion 


Very few people are qualified to teach hv Tie to children Very 


few parents know enough about it. or POSSess the tact uf they are informed, 


to make it a safe subject for discussion, and fewer still are so constituted 
that they can assume the big brother or big sister attitude towards their 
children which is so essential in developing character 

\ shocking number of children are given a free hand in selecting their 
associates and going where they please by night and by day. The wonder 
is that so many of them escape the pitfalls on every hand 

Where individual members of so« iety ignore their responsibility to their 
children, society at large should adopt some plan that would force children 
under a certain age to be at home during a certain specified time 

Education will accomplish nothing with the inherently vicious or defect- 
ive individual, but it might easily save a large number who acquire vicious 
habits through no fault of their own 

Education will not eliminate the sexual instinct, but it will place at the 
disposal of individuals a knowledge of the dangers incurred that will act 
as a powerful curb in preventing its promiscuous gratification 

Medical inspection is employed in various European and American cities. 
It is good or bad according to the indi idual ol \ Theoret ally 


one diseased prostitute separated from her business should remove one 
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dl nverous center of etpon, and the ood thus accomplished should he 
multiphed by the total 1 r of centers of infection eliminated 
reat trouble Viti bion has heen that it has 


the disea yvomal \s a means of pett vratt, it has heen 


Phe lwing certificates of health secured bv a payment of fifty cents serve 
iseful purpose in that they illustrate the market price placed on some 
uuls by their owners 
Many doubt its value, even if carried on honestly, claiming that it fails 
reach the most numerous and that most dangerous class of prostitute : 
the clandestine; that the certificate of health creates a false sense of se urity 
nd stimulates immorality to such an extent that the good done bv the 
limination of one center of infection may be more than neutralized by an 
reased number of exposures: that a certificate of health issued in good 
faith and on good eviden it a certain hour of the day may he absolutely 
misleading fifteen minutes later; that, in the Philippines, medical inspec- 
tion stimulated immorality and houses of prostitution were crowded with 
patrons immediately after inspection had occurred: that medical Inspec tion 
with the issuance of certificates of health by a municipal department in 
reality amounts to licensing an illegal act; that it is the equivalent of what 
would result if a known counterfeiter was given a working certificate to go 
ahead and do business as long as he was not found with spurious coin in 
his possession; and that prostitution is illegal whether medically inspected 
or segregated, and any atte mpt at either can only he construed as an at- 
tempt to evade the law or as an acknowledgment that any attempt made 
to reach the condition by legal methods is a failure 
The results obtained in Norfolk, Va.. would seem to throw considerable 
doubt on the correctness of some of these conclusions Medical inspection 
is conducted everv two weeks Infectious cases are quarantined in the 
hospital An average of 3.000 sailors are in the marine barracks and 
training station Before inspection was inaugurated, an average of 250 
cases of venereal diseases was under treatment. Since this plan was 
adopted, the average has fallen to 15, and the number of prostitutes under 
Inspe tion has fallen from 700 to 400. Dr. Schenck expresses the opinion 
that inspection has decreased both prostitution and immorality 
Suppression has at least one strong argument in its favor, it is consistent 
with the law. Chicago, Minneapolis and Los Angeles have no segregated 
vice district This result has been brought about largely through the 
recommendations of vice commissions after a careful investigation of local 


conditions in the various cities. 


Suppression has, to an extent at least, interfered with commerciallized 


vice It has made it more difficult for panderers to dispose of their supply 
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and has temporarily, at least, embarrassed the pimp mn his capacity 
manager 

By eliminating prostitution in certain prescribed areas, it has made 
excursions to these plac es inpossible and has furnished business men with 
a legitimate excuse for failing to entertain some country customers in a 
Wail that has prev: led to a considerable degree in the past 

Groups of hovs and voung men who went to 
and then recetved infection, are safer than tl ev were before suppression 
occurred 

Whether any real and lasting good has beet 
settled 

In Chicago, semi respec table plac es have given wav to the combination 
of saloon and house of prostitution 


port, there 


In Minneapolis, to quote from her vice commission's re 
never been a period in Minneapolis within the memory of me mibe rs of the 
commission when the conditions its regards public prostitution were 
generally satisfactory from the standpoint of the moral welfare of the w 
community,” and that “given a capable police administration, the evils 
ol prostitution In Minneapolis can be kept down to a minimum under 
system that will not recognize or tolerate it in any form,” that “street 
walking, at least in Its most obvious manifestations, has been greatly 
lessened as a factor in public prostitut on.’ and that “the acknowledged 
brothel has ceased to exist in this city 

In suppressing prostitution in Minneapolis, one hundred and twenty 
inmates were affected What became of them? lo quote once more 
from the report in answer to this question *NManv of these left the city 
promptly some of those remaining in the citv located them 
selves in the residence districts, where they have been living quietly, co 
fining their operations to downtown hotels and rooming houses. Others, 
who had been proprietors of brothels, retired to their private homes and 
have continued to live quietly Still others joined women of their own tv} 
who had been living in downtown business blocks or in flats or furm 
rooms in the district between business and residence neighborhoods 
have there been plying their trade singly or in pairs many of 
houses contained in the old First Street District are now occupied 
women clandestinels plying their trade of prostitution Phes« pla 
carry the disguise of hotel or tobacco and soft drink stores 
are relatively few in number, from one -to three in a plac 
operate with extreme caution, with no outward signs of the 
place, under constant harrving of the police, and subject to frequent 
and fines 


The report directs attention to “the mereasi 
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an agency in prostitutior nd “the growing use of the assignation house 


and private flat 
een penerauy eX- 


It also refers to the fact that “while women h: 


cluded from saloons, there are several so-called cafés in the city whose 


ope rations are so flagrant! opposed to good public morals as to suggest 


strongly the necessity for official action These eS, ostensibly restau 
rants, cater almost exclusively to the wet goods trade In prac tice they 
provide rendezvous for large numbers of prostitutes and their partners 
and are rapidly transforming a respectable retail business street into a 
tenderloin district 

Under the heading, “ Young Girls on Our Streets,” the report continues 


“One of the most disturbing phases of the present situation in Minneapolis, 
and an alarming social symptom, is the large number of voung girls in 
the streets at night in the downtown sections and in the business districts 
of the outlving sections. They may be found in numbers loitering about 
the fruit stores,drug stores and other popular locations, haunting hotel 
lobbies, crowding into the dance halls, the theatres and other amusement 
resorts, also in the saloon restaurants and chop suey places, and parading 
the streets and touring about in automobiles with men It would be not 
fair to charge that all or a large proportion of these girls are prostitutes 
It is perfectly plain, however, that many of those who are not are on the 
direct road.’ 

While disclaiming that this condition is due to a closing of the old Sixth 
Ward Resorts, or that it is per uliar to Minneapolis, the report adds, “that 
there are those who have deep convictions that there is a direct connection.” 

“Lack of home discipline,” is given as the probable explanation \s 
evidence of the “seriousness of the situation,”’ whatever its cause may be, 
the report gives the result of a police census made in the evening of June 7 
when “there were observed on the streets that evening, after 10 o'clock 
girls, apparently minors and without adult escort, to the number of 1,646.” 

The beauty about this report lies in the fact that it permits of satis- 
factory conclusions being drawn from any and all points of view 

The believer in suppression points with pride to the fact that, “There 
are no places known to the commission where prostitutes are openly enter- 
taining visitors.” 

In admitting that women are carrying on their occupation in “downtown 
hotels and lodging houses”; “the growing use of the assignation house and 
private flat’; the rapid transformation of “a respectable retail business 
street into a tenderloin district”; and the debauching of any considerable 
proportion of the 1,646 young girls seen on the street in one evening after 
10 o'clock without adult escort, the report certainly furnishes highly explo- 


sive material for the man who believes that suppression fails to suppress 


but that it does scatter 
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Is prostitution less dangerous when concentrated than it is when 


tered and wearing the mask of a tobacco shop or a soft drink place ¢ 


Which offers the greater opportunity for the procuress to work the down 


fall of voung girls, an open and avowed house of prostitution where contact 
with innocent girls is impossible or an alleged place of legitimate business 
that makes contact easy and frequent? 

\re the morals of a community safeguarded by transferring prostitution 
from a so-called segregated district to assignation houses and private 
flats? 

Is gonorrhoea less liable to blind the infant or make an invalid of the wife. 
or will the offspring ola sy philitic come into the world free from the ances 
tral curse because the prospective husband and father contracts his disease 
in more respectable surroundings? 

A\ssignation houses and private flats are more dangerous than public 
houses of prostitution Many people of both sexes will go to them who 
would be horrified at the idea of entering a house of prostitution They 
are training schools for vice, and their finished product is the professional 
prostitute. The closing of these places in Cincinnati has been a re al step 
towards suppression for the reason that it has cut off one source of supply 

Los Angeles is another city in which public prostitution has been sup 
pressed In order that more than one opinion could be secured as to the 
results obtained, letters of inquiry were addressed to the mavor, health 
commissioner, and chief of police of that city They are unanimous in 
reporting that no public house of prostitution exists in that city and that 
street-walking is prohibited. The health commissioner was unable to say 
whether venereal diseases had ine reased or decreased he ause no records 
of the prevalence of the diseases are kept 

The mayor states that street-walking occurs at infrequent intervals and 
that it is immediately suppressed by arrests and fines 

The answer of the chief of police seems so fair a statement of existing 
conditions in Los Angeles that it is given in full 

“In reply to your inquiry concerning the manner in which we have at 
tempted to solve the social evil, I beg to reply that it is not claimed by us 
that the problem has been solved, but that, at least, a step towards its 
solution has been taken. ‘So long as you tolerate the segregated district 
or parlor house district, vou have the same conditions to face, and the same 
problems to handle. Whether or not the abolition of the segregated district 
gives rise to other problems just as difficult to handle cannot be answered 
off hand, but, at least, the foundation has been laid on which to build anew. 

“It is true there are no houses of prostitution known as such and running 
openly It is also true that although the segregated district has been 
abolished, the police department is kept busy ferreting out these moral 


lepers, obtaining evidence, prosecuting and obtaining sentences on vagrancy 


ty 
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gated district claim that the onlv result has 
hroughout the citv: it is also claimed that ther 
enereal diseases The difheulty in either provime 
ies in the fact that it ts pra tically impossibl 
iwures or statistics Whether or not we have 
solving the question, therefore, is a matter of 
Cp TOT mvself, after vears of police experience, I want to 

cord as stating emphatically that I am opposed to segregation 

\lv opposition is based primarily on two arguments 
thon ) ute 


evatiolr mean m any administi 


rincipal { of the proponents of segregation is that by 


nforce proper health regulations. From many 
rmer “cnb” district, however, I maintain that 


there was practically AS much evil scattered 


e present time Qua k doctors thrived then 


that the vouth can be saved” by putting the 
stamp of approval and protection upon prostitution 
‘Closing the red-ligh listrict has had the decided effect of putting a 
damper upon street-wa It is not to be denied that there still exist 
solated cases, but they are kept on the move through our ordinances and 
strenuous police work. During the fiscal vear ending June 30, 1912, the 
police department. including the Metropolit in Squad in charge of this 
branch of work, made 34, 561 arrests. Of this number 117 were for keeping 
houses of ill fame: 35 cases of adulterv: 16,517 cases of drunkenness: 
1.678 for disturbing the peace; 72, felony, and 2,757 for vagrancy On 
vccount of the many sections of our vagrancy laws, it cannot be ascertained 
how many of these vagrancy cases were for prostitution, but it is safe to 
perhaps that 50 per cent. were from that cause. I can state authorita- 
that since the abolition of the enb district, there has been less crime 
serious nature in this eitv.” 
ll be noted that during 1912, 117 arrests were made for keeping 
ill fame, 35 for adultery, and about 1,378 for prostitution 
gain conflicting testimony is presented, and our difficulty in 
irriving at a correct conclusion as to the value of suppression is made still 
more difficult 
It is quite ¢ vident that prostitution still exists in the citv of Los Angeles, 
spite of the fact that probably more strenuous efforts have been made 
to eradicate it than in anv other « ity in the United States 
What can be said of the waste in lives, invalidism, and money? 
Students of this problem have estimated that “450,000 young men in 
this country are infected every vear, that 80 per cent. of the deaths from 


! flammatory dis ASes per uli ir to women, 75 per ¢ ent of all spec ial surgical 
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operations performed on women, and over 60 per cent. of all the work done 
by spec ialists in diseases of women are the result of yonococcus tntectior 

“In addition, 50 per cent. or more ol these infected women are rendered 
absolutely and irremediably sterile 

“Fully 80 per cent. of the ophthalmia which blots out the eves of babies 
and 20 to 25 per cent. of all blindness is due to gonococcus infection 

“Syphilis is transmitted to the offspring in full virulence. Its effe: 
ipon the product of conception is simply murderous. Sixty to 80 per cent 
of all infected children die before being born or come into the world 
the mark of death upon them 

“The fact that these diseases constitute the 


causation of blindness, deaf mutism, idiocy, insanity, paralysis, locomotor 


ataxia, and other incapacitating and incurable affections. Imiposes an 


enormous charge upon the state and community Millions of dollars are 
contributed to the support of defectives, but not a dollar to the dissemina 
tion of the saving knowledge which might prevent 

Before venturing to prescribe a method of dealing with this problem, I 
desire to make my position absolutely clear on several points without 
retracting in any way what has already been said 

First I believe in a single standard of purity based on continence, not 
on incontinence 

I believe in working for a system ol education on sex relations 
which will acquaint developing vouths and maidens with a knowledge of 
the pathological results due to immoral practices 

Third | believe in working for the complete eradication of the 
evil whether it be conducted openly in known houses of prostitution 
secretly in assignation houses and private flats or in places disguised as 
tobacco or soft drink shops 

Fourt] I believe in working for the correction of social and economi 
conditions which are partially responsible for conditions as they exist 
today. 

Fifth. Realizing, as we all must, that the ideal conditions outlined are 
difficult to bring about and that vears must pass before they are obtained, 
I believe that the health problem created by the social evil should receive 
the same careful attention from the medical profession that is accorded 
other infectious disease problems 

Prophylaxis is not only the watchword in modern medicine, but its 
pride and glory The debt owed our profession is not hecause of those we 
have cured but because of those we have kept well; not because of emet 
gencies met, but because of emergencies avoided 

{ p to the present time, the deadly effects of gonorrhcea and syphilis 
have been overshadowed by the moral side ol the (jue stion 


Illegitimate sexual congress with its deadly train of complications has 


i 
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not been considered a subject fit for discussion or one upon which the 
germ ral public should be enlightened. 

Would it not be better to bring it forth from the shadows and place it 
naked before the world where the spot light of publicity can beat upon it? 

While it is not to be expected that any plan will entirely remove the 
social evil, there are strong reasons for believing that many of its evil con- 
sequences can be avoided by education and prophylactic methods. 

Phe fact that all of its evil results cannot be eliminated is no reason 
why an attempt should not be made to minimize them. The fact that 
venereal disease is contracted through an act of immorality, is no reason 
why the innocent victims of that immoral act should not be protected from 
the consequences of it. 

The cause and method of transmission of venereal diseases is known. 
Norfolk, Va., the army and the navy have demonstrated the method of 
prevention to those exposed. Shall we sit quietly and dream of the millen- 
nium, or shall we accept man as he is and protect him and his future wife 
and children from the evil consequences of his immorality? 

Medical inspection of prostitutes and the use of prophylactic means to 
avoid infection after contact will not prove to be a popular subject for 
discussion. It will not eliminate prostitution, but it does offer a partial 
remedy against its evil results. It is in harmony with what is being done 
to solve other infectious disease problems. 

Until the time arrives when man shall be the master of his sexual instinct 
instead of its slave, our duty as sanitarians is as binding to protect him from 
the evil consequences of this slavery as it is to safeguard his food and water 
supplies; our moral responsibility to protect his wife and children, as great 
as if he exposed them to the plague. 

While diverse opinions paralyze efforts directed to a sane solution of this 


problem, degeneracy is gaining a firmer hold on future generations. While 


we question one another's honesty of purpose, when our opinions differ as 
to what shall be done, the pit for our descendants is being made deeper 
and wider. What shall we do, act or theorize? Do the best we can with 
man as he is, or dream of ideal conditions impossible of attainment on this 
side of the grave? 

Shall we build more hospitals, more insane asylums, more blind asylums 
and more penal institutions in which to house the victims of this problem 
while the seeds of moral suasion are being sown, cultivated and brought 
to full fruition in the dim future, or shall we apply the same sanitary prin- 
ciples which have stayed the plague, eliminated yellow fever, stopped the 
spread of cholera, and rendered smallpox less deadly than measles? 

Shall we handle a sanitary problem by established sanitary methods or 
by a series of whereases and a ringing resolution? 

Shall science be given a free hand, or shall the future be sacrificed to well 
intentioned emotionalism and hysteria? 


Which shall it be? 


VENEREAL DISEASES THE RELATION 
OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH AUTHOR. 
ITIES TO THEIR CONTROL. 

CuarLes F. Botpuanx, M. D., 

Department of Health, New York ¢ 


ne, Amer 


Students of public health have long realized that one of the important 
factors in the death rate is venereal infection, and that. difficult as the 
problem may be, efforts should be made to control the spread of these 
infections through administrative action. Before this audience. it is super 
fluous to discuss the fearful ravages caused by gonorrhcea and syphilis, 
throughout the civilized world You all know the relation of syphilis to 
locomotor ataxia, to general paresis, and to diseases of the heart and cir- 
culatory system. You know of the countless miscarriages due to syphilis, 
and of the many innocent victims of prenatal infection. You also know 
the large number of women annually subjected to mutilating operations 
because of gonorrhceal infection And vet, even though these facts have 
long been known, little if any effort has been made by health authorities 
to deal with the problem. This has been due, in the main, to the well 
recognized relation between the venereal diseases and prostitution, and to 
the feeling that this relation presented an insuperable obstacle to adminis 
trative control. In Europe especially, it was sought to combat the spread 
of venereal diseases by regulation of prostitution, but this mode of attack 
\ ielded only very unsatisfactory results 


Fortunately the recent advances in medical science have given us new 


weapons with which to attac k the venereal diseases, and we are now able 


to approach the problem from a different angle. The beginning of the 


newer campaign against venereal diseases may be said to date from the 
brilliant discovery of the causative organism of svphilis by Schaudinn and 
Hoffmann in 1905. The following vear brought the ingenious specific reac- 
tion devised by Wassermann wl ereby we are able to determine the existence 
of syphilitic infection, and, to cap it all, came the introduction of salvarsan 
by Ehrlich in 1910. It is noteworthy that, although all three of these 
discoveries were made in Germany, their practical application to public 
health work has advanced farthest in this country. This has been the 
case with much of the scientific work done in Germany, a fact commented 
upon by Koch when he visited here in 1908. Thus Loeffler introduced the 
culture method of diagnosing diphtheria; in this country the Department 
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of Health of New York City at once (in 1893) made the discovery widely 
iailable by supplying physicians with culture outfits and examining the 
cultures in municipal and state laboratories Koch pointed out the signif 
icance of tubercle bacilli in sputum. and the Department of Health of New 
York City prompth introduced (1898) the practice of making free exami- 
nations of specimens of sputum sent to the health department. When 
Behring discovered an antitoxin for diphtheria, the Department of Health 
of New York City in 1894 began to manufacture it for free distribution to 
the poor Phe Gruber-Widal reaction of Franco-German origin was first 
made really practically useful to physicians by Wyatt Johnson of Montreal. 
Pyphoid vaccination came to us from England and Germany, and our 
progressive health authorities have promptly introduced the procedure as 
one of the regular methods of typhoid control 

In sketching for vou how the discoveries mentioned have given the 
campaign against venereal diseases new direction, | cannot do better than 
describe what we are doing and planning under the leadership of Dr. Her- 
mann M. Biggs Let me sav at once that we are dealing with the matter 
purely as a public health problem, for, as health officials, we have nothing 
to do with the moral and social problems presented by prostitution 

Che basis for practically all effective administrative action against infec- 
tious diseases is accurate information concerning the existence and distribu- 
tion of the individual cases and this can only he obtained by some system 
of notification and registration. This brings us at once to a point about 
which there has been much controversy and much misunderstanding, and 
one which it will be well to examine more closely What is the main objec t 
of notification? In the fi » it is necessary to know something about 
the number of cases of the infection, and their distribution In other 
words one object is statistical. If this were the only or even the main 


t. we should have little ground for insistiag on notification, but such 


is not the case Far more important than the statistical knowledge thus 
ained is the means for individualizing our efforts for securing an early 
and accurate diagnosis and prompt and effective treatment of the case 
and carrying on a really effective, educational and preventive campaign. 
Before going any further, let me quote the resolutions of the Board of Health 
of the citv of New York relating to the notification of venereal diseases: 
First Phat on and after May 1, 1912, the superintendents or other 
officers in charge of all public institutions such as hospitals, dispensaries, 
clinics, homes, asylums, charitable and correctional institutions, including 
all institutions which are supported in whole or in part by voluntary con- 
tributions, be required to report promptly the name, sex, age, nationality, 


race. marital state and address of every patient under observation suffer- 


from syphilis in every stage, chancroid, or gonorrhoeal infection of 


ing 
everv kind (including gonorrhcoeal arthritis), stating the name, character, 
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ration of 


alnable. 
econd Phat all phvsician 


concerning private patients inde 


iddress ol the patient need not } 
urd Phat all information and al 


diseases, shall he 


ring from these 


na shall not bye accessible to the muy 


he records 
noticed that a distinction Is mad 
hospitals, dispensaries 


inder the care of private physicians This is reall 
ealth prim iples for, in general, it mav be assumed 
isecs constitute thre poorer and more iwnorant ( lass 
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| ol close Supe ision We a make pore 


i 
in our tuberculosis work and in the work against contagion 


case oft dipl theria or scarlet fever in a tenement house ts « 


proposition from a case in a private dwelling 
The prac ti ‘abi itv ot se uring notifi ations ol 
b 


institutions and private physicians is amply proves 
New Yor during the nine months from Jar 
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(i equal importance with notification and registration, 1 the provision 
DY the health authorities, of facilities for the diagnosis of the infections In 


question In New York ( ity the Health Department 1 riormys Iree 
the Wassermann reactions for s\ philis, ( omple ment deviation test 


of 


charge, 
lor gonococcus infes tion, and examines smears for the presence ol 
ese 


oOnococe! 


and fresh scrapings for the presence ot treponema pallida 

inations are made only for physicians, and reports are returned only when 

the data necessary for the registration of the case are furnished. It is 

important that the transmission of specimens to the laboratory be made as 
hest accom 


onvenient for physicians as possible, and in large cities this is 


plished by establishing stations in drug stores where diagnostic outfits may 


messenger 


be obtained, and the specimens may he left for « olle« tion by 
In New York ( ity there are almost OOo diagnosti 


from the laboratory 
sO that physi ans 
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almost every part of the town have such a diagnostv station in the if itt. 
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mediate neighborhood In New York we have also established diagnostic 
clinics where patients may be sent to have blood specimens taken by phy- 
siclans connected with the laboratory The extent to which phy sicians 
have made use of the laboratory facilities thus placed at their disposal 1s 


shown in the following ular summary 
SEROLOGICAL TESTS FROM JAN. Ist TO OCT. Isr, 1913 


WASSERMANN.” CGONORRHCAI 


Nega- Doubt- 


Potal 


Every plan of administrative control of the venereal diseases should 
embrace the provision of ample dispensary and hospital facilities for the 
treatment of cases unable to afford the services of a private physician, and 
these institutions should provide treatment equal to the best obtainable 
anywhere. In the case of syphilis this means early recognition of chancres 
by means of the dark field microscope and prompt and adequate treatment, 
including salvarsan, controlled by repeated blood examinations. In the 
case of gonococcus infection, it means the vaccine treatment of chronic 
infections also controlled by blood examinations. In both it means care- 
ful individual instruction by the clinic physician as to the nature of the 
disorder, as to need of proper treatment, the danger of self-medication and 
of quacks, and instruction in sex hygiene. 

An investigation made last vear showed that, with perhaps one or two 
exceptions, the public clinics and dispensaries in the city of New York did 
not regularly follow modern methods for the diagnosis and treatment of 
syphilis Recent studies have demonstrated that early cases of syphilis, 
in which the diagnosis is made by the examination for treponema before 
the appearance of secondary symptoms, can often be cured in the course 
of a few months, provided proper methods of treatment are pursued. With 
this in mind, the board of health felt it its duty to provide means for such 


diagnosis and treatment, and, therefore, requested funds of the city author- 
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ities for the establishment of venereal clinics. This request was opposed 
by the Committee on Hospitals and Budgets of the New York Ac adem) of 
Medicine on the ground that the existing clinics should be stimulated to do 
the work properly. The department of health a quiese ed and did not press 
its request for funds and the Committee on Hospitals began forming an 
association of venereal dispensaries modeled on the line of the Associated 
Tuberculosis Clinics. That progress along this line is slow, is shown by the 
fact that at the present time, that is after the lapse of a vear, in less than 
ten of the many dispensaries in this city, are modern methods for the diag- 
nosis and treatment of the venereal diseases regularly followed | feel 
very strongly that in cities where there are as yet no special dispensaries 
for the treatment of venereal diseases, it is the duty of the health authorities 
to provide proper facilities. 

The present antagonistic attitude on the part of most hospital authori- 
ties is deplorable, and reminds one strongly of the indignant manner in 
which the self-righteous father-in-law, in “Damaged Goods,” exclaims he 
never had “such a loathsome disease.”” Most of vou are familiar with the 
crushing retort of the doctor: “But did you never expose vourself to in- 
fection?” It is certainly most discreditable that out of the many thou- 
sand hospital beds in the city of New York only less than two hundred are 
available for the care of active venereal infection. As part of the plan of 
administrative control in New York City we are about to erect a special 
pavilion for the care of venereal cases. It will form one of the group of 
hospitals devoted to infectious diseases, thus avoiding any stigma that 
may be supposed to attach to treatment in such a special hospital. It 
is important that the very best of hospital care and the most approved 
forms of treatment should he given to this class of patients 

In this connection I should like to point out that the viewpoint of the 
public health administrator and of the hospital authorities is widely differ- 
ent. ‘The latter regard as undesirable all patients who are vicious, immoral] 
or disohedient. Yet from the standpoint of public health this is just the 
class of patients who should be confined to a hospital during the period of 
infectivity. Certain of the hospital accommodations to be provided, 
therefore, should be under the control of the health authorities and con- 
ducted as a “lock-hospital” to which patients, dangerous to the public 
health, can be removed, by force if necessary, and retained until no longer 
dangerously infective. 

Perhaps the most important part of the plan to contrel the venereal 
diseases consists in education and, surprising as the statement may seem, 
much of this must be carried on among the members of the medical pro- 
fession. It is discouraging to find that much of the opposition to any 
effective plan for the administrative control of the venereal diseases comes 


from physicians. Our present experience in New York City is exactly 
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enty vears ago when steps were taken to inau- 
the administrati ontrol of tuberculosis The first steps in the 
ittional campaign must consist In arousing an adequate appre iation 
importance of the problem presented by venereal infection. In this 
wtions have been of great value. It may 
ough the aid of private funds kindly placed 
r disposal a month ago, we have recently performed the Wassermann 
non all patients admitted to one of the large city hospitals. In 20 
nt. of the cases the reaction was positive There is reason to believe 
it there are at the nt time tens of thousands of infected persons in 
York Cit ill having a positive Wassermann reaction The vast 
jority of these are not under antisyphilitic treatment, and may, there- 
be regarded as candidates for late syphilitic manifestations. Will 
ne here say that the medical profession at large is alive to the signifi- 

nee of these figures? 
Prior to the introduction of the « omplement deviation test for diagnosis 
gonococcus infections, reliance was frequently plac ed upon examination 
smear preparations as a criterion of infectivity. Pathological investi- 
itions had gradually discredited this procedure, but most of vou, I think, 
will be surprised at the results of some serum examinations recently under- 
taken among the inmates of the State Reformatory for Women at Bedford, 
N.Y. The character of the inmates, I might explain, is such that hardly a 
single one has not been infected with gonorrhcea at some time. Out of 
166 cases examined, only five showed gonococeci in smear preparations; 
nevertheless, 65 per cent. of the cases gave a positive reaction with the com- 
plement deviation test In the light of our knowledge concerning the 
value of vaccine treatment, there can be doubt as to our duty in the matter. 
So far as the education of the general public is concerned, it is important 
to secure a frank discussion of this heretofore tabooed subject Encour- 
aging, in this direction, is the success achieved by “Damaged Goods.” 
Much will also he accomplished by lectures before labor organizations, 
women’s clubs, church societies, ete., and by articles in newspapers and 
magazines. As already mentioned notification affords an opportunity for 
very direct educational work through circulars of information and the like. 
One of the objections urged against the compulsory notification of ve- 
nereal diseases, has been that the enforcement of this procedure would 
increase quackery and _ self-medication with patent medicines and this 
aspect of the proble m must be borne in mind It is obvious that the inter- 
ests of the advertising quack in the prevalence of venereal diseases are 
directly opposed to those of the public health authorities and there is, 
therefore, no reason to expect any codperation from that source. The work 


against venereal diseases should, therefore, embrace a thorough-going 


educational campaign directed against the methods of the advertising 


| 


Venereal Diseases 


Ve ral newspape 


Carrving the campaign still further int 
nade arrangements with retail liquor dealers rt ving from the 
toilets of their saloons advertising notices of various genito-urinary quacks 
lt place of these we plan to exhibit framed printed notices identical in 
text with the advertisement just q ioted 11 alt dv mentioned the 
necessity of having a medical adviser ; he special 
In my opinion, this is one of the most important part 
against the venereal diseases, and the success 
largely upon the ability and tact of the medical 
the newspaper advertisements and the notices 
education of the public must be carried on by 
bitions, wspaper interviews, et 
In tuberculosis, one of the most valuable administrative 
consists in the supervision of the individual cases in their homes 
attended with many practical difficulties, there is no doubt tha 
form of individual supervision of the venereallv infected will gradual! 
evolved by sanitary authorities. However, I am not now prepared 
outline this part ol the work 
I may sum up briefly what we may reasonably hope to accomplish by 
methods above outlined, as follows 
1. To secure the early diagnosis of the 
proper and adequate treatment The advantag 
are so obvious that they need no further explanation 
2. As a result of early diagnosis and treatment, to 
exposure of others and resulting infections 
3. To prevent the late manifestations of S\ philis The 
sermann reaction in this connection is very evident 
t+. Through education and through suitable marriage regulatior 
prevent the infection of the innocent 
5. To increase the hospital facilities for the care of venereal diseases 
6. To secure lock-hospital facilities for the isolation o: 
infectious cases 


7 To diffuse amoiiy the masses by means of a gen ral edu ational cam- 


paign, accurate knowledge concerning sex hygiene, venereal diseases and 


related subjec ts 
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THE MINERAL CONSTITUENTS OF THE 
SO-CALLED ALKALI WATERS 
IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


Gustav F. Ruepicer, M.D., 
P if Health Laboratory, Un ers fi of North Dakota, 
(rrand Forks. N. dD. 


The state of North Dakota has perhaps a somewhat unenviable reputa- 
tion on account of the hardness and other undesirable qualities of her 
groundwaters that are sometimes served to the traveler and newcomer. 
Some of these waters are so hard that it is entirely impossible to produce a 
lather when washing or bathing, and others are so irritating to the intes- 
tinal tract that they produce violent intestinal disturbances in those who 
are not accustomed to them. Many waters are unpalatable on account 
of the large amount of “alkali” that they are said to contain. Some appar- 
ently are unwholesome for stock and especially for horses and we are fre- 
quently called upon to make analyses of samples of water to determine 
whether or not they are suitable for watering stock. As there are practi- 
cally no data on these points in the text-books and as many of these waters 
contain such an unusual amount of mineral matter, I have found it exceed- 
ingly difficult to draw correct conclusions from the results of our analyses. 
Doctor Harrington* in his excellent text on hygiene makes the statement 
that a water is unsuited for domestic uses if it has a permanent hardness 


greater than 50 parts per million and a mineral residue greater than 500 


parts per million. The State Geological Survey of Iowa in making its 


water survey says that any water containing less than 2,000 parts per mil- 
lion of solids in solution is suitable for drinking purposes. When we look 
over our analyses, we find that there are very few waters in North Dakota 
that could be passed if we considered a mineral residue of 500 parts per 
million excessive. There are, in fact, very few groundwaters in our state 
which have less than 500 parts per million of solids in solution. 

It is difficult at times to decide whether or not a water giving a mineral 
residue of 2,000 to 2,500 parts per million should be advised against or not. 
We find sections of the state where these waters are used without noticeable 
ill effects, and it seems absurd, therefore, to tell the people that the water 
which they have been using for years is not fit to drink. 

When I came to the state of North Dakota, I was told a great deal about 
the “alkali’’ water and I was led to believe that the irritating effects on the 
intestinal tract were due to the presence of carbonates and bicarbonates 

Pra Hygiene 
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of sodium and potassium. I was led to believe that these waters actually 
had a very high alkalinity due to the presence of carbonates and bicar- 
bonates of these alkali metals. I soon discovered. however, that the people 
in certain parts of the state were drinking water that had an alkalinity of 
900 to 1,200 parts per million, due to the presence of these alkali carbonates 
and bicarbonates, and none had ever experienced any ll effects An 
analysis of one of these waters, which is used for a public supply, gives the 
following results 
Parts per million 
Total alkalinity .. 980 
Alkalinity after boiling and filtering S65 
Total nuneral residue 400 
Total hardness 115 
Temporary hardness 115 
Permanent hardness 
Calcium 
Magnesium 
Chlorine 
Sulphates (as SO 
Nitrogen as 
Free ammonia VOU 
Albuminoid ammonia........ O40 
Nitrates 020 
Nitrites .... 100 


I found further that the waters which the residents call “alkali waters,” 
as a rule do not have a high alkalinity. In the same city block, we fre- 
quently find wells containing “alkali” water and others containing water 
which is considered very good for drinking In making studies of the 
mineral constituents of these waters, we found that the so-called “alkali 
waters’ in these wells often have a lower alkalinity than the water in the 
neighboring well which is considered good for drinking The analy ses 
almost invariably showed, however, that the total solids in the so-called 
“alkali waters” are very high and that these solids are made up in large 
part of magnesium sulphate. This is shown very clearly by comparing 
our analytical data of the two samples marked “ McE.”’ and “Dr. J. W.” 
These two wells are less than three blocks apart and are both shallow wells, 
about fifteen feet in depth. The analy ses give the results shown in Table IL. 

Another interesting comparison of two wells in close proximity to each 
other is afforded by the analyses shown in Table II. 

I next undertook to make a closer study of these mineral constituents 
with a view of determining which of the particular substances in these 


waters is injurious. An analyst would hardly recommend a water for 


drinking purposes when it has over 4,500 parts per million of solids in 
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to inquire wl 


with nearly 


palatable If, for instance, we compare the results of the analy ses of the 


ollowing three sample s, we find that the total solids in each are above 3,000 


content of miner I tter are lound not injurious and are even quite 
l 
}? 
Mel Dr. J. W 
i 
| 1590 6S4 
1400 17 
|’ 1] 
( 164 ) 9 8 
Ni SS 5 
t 614.4 211.2 
‘ 
bres 0 
\ 60 144 
\ 
Nitrites 010 
I I] 
Part million 
Walhood y 5 feet. Kloster well, 35 feet 
lot 9 $10 
hardness 640 1880 
t hardness 205 
162.4 SS 6 
Mag 251.04 
S07 2 978 2 
( 65 95 
Nitroge is 
bree a monia 
\ mur mor 120 
Nitrit 010 010 
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and yet the first and second samples are used for drinking purposes and 


are considered fairly palatable, whereas the third sample in the column is 
absolutely unfit for drinking because it is unpalatable, has a strong cathar- 
tic action and is irritating to the intestinal tract The analvtical data of 


these three waters are as follows lable II] 


Ii] 


690 feet 


These analyses show that all three s umples have a mineral re sidue greater 
than 3,000 parts per million. and by most analysts would be pronounced 
unsuited for drinking purposes. We find, however, that samples No. 1 
and No. 2 are used for public supplies in small towns. Everybody drinks 
them and considers them fairly palatable although the first one has what 
is generally termed a “mineral” taste. In making a further comparison 
of these three samples, we find that the chief difference lies in the content 
of magnesium and in the sulphates. Sample No. 3 is exceedingl) 
magnesium and in sulphates and has a distinctly bitter tast 
sium sulphate. ‘The magnesium in sample No. 2 also is relatively high but 
apparently not high enough to bring about a cathartic action and give the 
water a disagreeable taste 

I believe I can safely conclude, therefore, that a water should be consi 
ered unsuited for drinking if it contains over 200 parts per million of m: 
nesium which is present largely in the form of magnesium sulphate 
must mention in this connection that some of the w: in our state 


unpalatable and have i cathartic action due to the pr f large amounts 


| 
Parts per 1 
Artesian we Drill Bored we 
90 feet feet 
Potal hardness 173.85 950 2390 
lemporat iness ow £50 
Permanent hardness 83.8 ”) 1940 
19.07 229 
Magnesiut 10.28 136.2 
Sulphates 170.4 ‘70.4 1344 
600 17 14 
Free a 1.350 
Nitrites OOO 02 
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of sodium sulphate For instance, one of the waters which we have just 
considered (drilled well, 90 feet) was used bv a large number of people for 
drinking purposes and was not found objectionable although the analysis 
showed 177.6 parts per million of magnesium In another instance | 


found a w: r with ; maltler mineral residue than the one just mentioned 
and exactly the same amount of magnesium, that is, 177.6 parts per million, 
and vet this water could not be used for drinking (sample “Meck.” below 
It was both unpalatable and irritating to the intestinal tract In a neigh- 
ring well with about the same amount of total residue was found a water 
that was carried for many blocks by the residents of the village because it 
was considered a very good drinking water. I was rather surprised when 
I made a ¢ omparison of thie two last mentioned analy ses be ause they were 


SO rie irly ilike, iis is s} ownh inl Table lV 


Parts per million 


P.O 


Ooo | OOO? 


I would naturally consider both of these waters undesirable for drinking 
purposes and I must say there is not very much difference from the chemical 
point of view. I found, however, that the water from one well was car- 
ried for many blocks, whereas, the water in the other well was not used by 
those living on the lot where the well had been dug. In the water that is 
considered bad, the magnesium is considerably higher than in the other 


and the sulphates also are somewhat higher. Our analyses were not com- 


plete enough to determine how much sodium sulphate there was but it 


would seem that both contain a considerable amount of it, because the 
sulphate radical is too high to combine with the calcium and the magnesium: 
and that sample “McK.” contains more of this salt than sample “P. O.” 


Mckh MB. (good 
Pot calinit 320 
Potal residue 2870 2724 
Pot hardness 117 1008 
nent Ine 958 738 
174 220.4 
M : 177.6 108.4 
1737 1569 
( ne 282 ISS 
monia 030 024 
\ lat Li4 OYS 
te 1.12 12 
Nitrat 
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I am satisfied, however, that in this water, as in the others, it is the mag 
nesium and the sulphate radical that are the objectionable constituents 

It may he interesting in this connection to reter to two h worst 
waters which we have found in our survey up to dat he fol 


lowing analytic al data without much comment 


] i} 
il alkKal 


Potal 
Total hardness 
lremporary hardness 
Permanent hardness 
Calcium 
Magnesiun 
Sulphates 
( hlorine 
Nitrogen as 
Free ammonia 
Albuminoid ammotr 
Nitrates 
Nitrites 


These waters were used for watering stock but not for drinking and cook- 
ing purposes. One of my assistants, out of curiosity, took several swallows 
of sample “J” and was ill for two days as a result. It not only had a 
cathartic action but produced nausea and vomiting and intense abdominal 


pains. I was not able to ascertain what effect this water has on the stock 


a 
Taste \ 
Dr. H 
135 00 
440 
2855 $267 
40 
2450 727 
(76.8 
£59. 1 7 
1920 4 ) 
5 17 
0 £50 


THE PROBLEM OF THE INSTITUTIONAL 
INFANT. 


L. K. Suaw, M.D.., 
Department of Healt 


problem of the nstitutional infant is a most complex one and 
ately it is no nearer solution than it was years ago There are 


nstitutions in New York state devoted exe lusively to the care ot 


ing intants Phese mstitutions ure required by law to he regularly 
nspected by the State Board of Charities, with which are filed all reports 
admissions, deaths, and dis¢harges In 1902 there were 3,394 infants 


vuimitted to the mstitutions ot which number 1,148 died. and in 1912 


we re vimitted and LS71 under one vear ol ave. ‘| he mortality 


veraged 38 per cent. for 

The number of deaths among infants in institutions, 

. has varied but little during the past ten vears, while the general 

int mortality n New York state has been materially reduced For 

example, in the vear 1904 the number of deaths under one year to 1,000 

births wi 51, or 15 1-10 per cent., while in 1912 there were 108 

to 1,000 living births, or a mortality of 10 8-10 per 

tions a greater number of infants’ lives are being 

methods of feeding and care, and by the 

the mothers in matters of infant welfare. 

the institutions for infants, where the construction, hvgienic conditions, 

space, milk supply, and trained oversight are v: better than in the 

majority of homes, the mortality is approximately four times as great and 

does not show anv signs of diminishing \ comparison of the number of 

deaths among the home babies and the institutional babies is, neverthel ss, 

both misleading and unfau Infant mortality as generally accepted is the 

mber of deaths undet g to one thousand living births 

Lluis definition 1s not applicable to institutions where the death rate is 

computed by the ratio between the number of deaths and the number of 

infants admitted, or under treatment. There is a further source of error 

some reports, where the babies who survive more than one year are 

included each vear in the total on which the mortality rate is reckoned, 
while the deaths are counted but once. 

After considerable corre sponden e and study of institutional reports, the 

fact is undeniable that the statistics on the subject of infant mortality in 

institutions in the United States are extremely unsatisfactory. There is 
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thers and 


nber of ce stitution 
tirely miuste; vross nyu nstitution 
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tutions 


Kverv babv undet require ndividual care, nursing 
ittention to diet an is much care t he aL k baby and s] 


he considered lo illustrate. would hke to deseribe hie 
th which I have the nonor ol heing connected 


olution of at 
hundred thousand inhabitants 


i foundling 


i i hospital in ISSS and was 
illed uret Ou \ stud, ot over 2.000 intants wl wh have 
een received since ‘ nstitution was established shows that less than 2 


vr cent. were foundlings. but that the number of illegitimate babies out 
tumbered the legit: e by more than two to one The mortality as com 
| ISSS to 190] showed that if ranged irom 


wared with the admissions from 
1 to SL per cent with an average of 38 per « In 1901 this institution 
is changed into s’ hospital and the name incorporated as St 


Margaret's House ; Hospital for Infants. During this period there 


has been a marked babies sent by their 


fact that 


se in the mumber of sick 


parents for active medical treatment, and notwithstanding the 
babies were admitted, the mortality has ranged from 10 to 25 per 


sick 
cent. with en average of 16 per cent. This lessened mortality has been 
coincident with placing the institution on a hospital basis, closer medical 
and nursing care of the babies. and the establishment of a training school 
for nursery maias. Under this arrangement there is one nurse to care for 
every four babies, which insures more individual care and personal attention 


to the babies. These nurse maids become very fond of their little charges 
and the babies receive a certain amount of affection and care, which ts best 


expressed hy the term “mothering,” and this is encouraged 
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Dr. Holt. in his presidential address last eal i the Ame ul 
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“The 


prope r ¢ onditions for Suc h patie nts has bee n 


lack of suitable occu mations under 
I 


the great stumbling block in the wavy of more 
lasting and substantial progress 

Hermann M 
Biggs urged the establishment of 


““A number of vears ago, Dr 
an indus- 
trial colony in a locality in the country where 
favorable for 


Ww here the 


the climatic conditions were 


tuberculous patients, land was 
cheap and where sanitary workshops could 
be erected, and where employees could spend 
twelve or 


Dwell 


the unemployed hours of the day, 
fourteen hours at least, out of doors 
ings with outside sleeping porches would be 
provided, patients and their families would 
be kept under continued supervision, all of 
the conditions of life, their food 


and dietary, would be supervised, and the 


including 


earliest indications of return of disease would 
be immediately recognized 

“Through the efforts of Doctor Biggs, a 
law has just been passed by the legislature 
and signed by the governor authorizing any 
municipality or corporation maintaining a 
hospital or sanatorium for the treatment of 
tuberculosis to establish and maintain work- 
shops in connection therewith, for the pro- 
duction of articles or supplies required by 
such hospital or sanatorium and by any other 
institution or department of such munici- 


pality No person is to be employed in the 
workshop so established, execpt in a super- 
visory capacity, unless he is or has been a 
patient in the tuberculosis hospital or sana- 
torium. 
“This bill 


forward in the 


enormous 
control of 


disc harged 


represents an step 
administrative 
tuberculosis, for it will enable 
patients to live and work under sanitary 
We understand that it is pro- 

for the families of such dis- 


patients in an industrial colony 


conditions 

posed to care 
charged 
adjacent to such sanatoria and under the 
supervision of the sanatorium authorities.” 


Ne u } ork Vie ] al Journal, April 26. 


Purification of Water by Ultra-Violet Light. 


The Engineering Record for August 2 con- 
tains an article by Dr. von Recklinghausen 
of the Westinghouse-( ooper Hewitt Com 


pany of Paris describing some recent im- 
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provements in methods of sterilizing water 
rays Al- 


data in regard to costs compared 


by treatment with ultra-violet 
though 
with other processes is lacking the claim is 
made that a sufficient trial has been made to 
prove that the system can now be ranked as 
an industrial process. 
The essentials of the plan used continu- 
4 municipal water 
Europe are as follows: Water is 


i rate of about 1,700,- 


ously for eight months in 
plant in 
taken from a river at 
000 gallons per day The water is clarified 


by sand filtration to remove algae ind parti- 


cles of suspended matter which may stand 


in the way of complete sterilization. Precipi- 


tation and mechanical filtration might be 
used with equal success rhe filtered water 
is passed through sterilizing canal units, 
into which project the new form of ultra- 
violet lamp, known as the “pistol” lamp 


from its shape rhis lamp runs on 500 volts 


ind requires 3 amperes, making twice the 
wattage used in the old form but produc ing 


light, of which 


by the 


ten times as much 
all is 
instead of the 60 per cent. utilized in the old 
By the use of this form of lamp com 
baffle-plates placed opposite to 


about 


prac tically ibsorbe d water 
form 
bined with 
water in the 


from 500 to 


Insure rapid ere on of 
canal it is possible to sterilize 
2,000 tons of water per day with only one 
or two lamps The theoretical period of 
exposure is 1s short as a tenth of a second at 


of one 


will vary with the degree of clearness of the 


a distance inch from the lamp but 


water. 


Tuberculosis Death Rate of Berlin. 


The Journal of Outdoor Life for 
irticle by Prof 
printed in the 
“Tuberculosis” (Berlin 
“Professor Kayserling goes back to 1722 
igh most of his paper 
deals with the period betwe: nd 1911 
findings. He distinguishes two periods in 
the course of the 


In the first evck 


August 
Kavserling, 
April number of 


reviews an 


originally 


for his records altho 
n 1855 


accompanying 


tuberculosis mortality 
curve between 1855 and 
1886 there was no decided decrease in the 


tuberculosis death rate, it remaining about 


s2 yx 10,000 living throughout that period 
With the we 18S } \ } e be 
gins to show a d ntu 
more or less re roll In 1886 
ut f n rage px f 
Ber] SIS pe f pul 
nereas 
f O00) the 
Phe was 17.95 
10,000) popu 11 
18 Prof Kavserling 
n last 
iu > Yes 
f females 
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Is I} nl ition f fine particles of 

ibl itt t ngs cannot fai 
to lower the tality of these organs, and 
mia puave the wa for serious disease The 


ntroduction of weighted chalks has helped 


to diminish an evil, which can be entirely 


reome by the use of a slightly 


lean duster for 


damp 
Sponge for cleaning 


When not too damp the 


writing surface 


sponging 
does not interfere with the 
ifter use, and the 

When blackboard work 


this dust problem 


even immediately drying 
required is trifling 
s done by mfant classes 


may become very acute ind will require 


List of Civic and Municipal Books. 


micipal and civic 


‘A selected list of m 


hooks has been prepared for free distribution 


by the American City Bureau of 98 Nassau 


Street, New York. The list 


contains infor 


mation concerning the best available books 
1 ain t« t held of municipal and civic 
reforn In addition to the title, author and 
pri i brief summary of the contents of 
ich book is given rhe books are arranged 
Iphabetically under subjects for the purpose 
of easy reference. Some of the subjects 
tak Dp ar Public Baths and Swimming 
Pools, Child Welfare, City Planning and 
(onges Wast Disposal, Health and 
1, Housing, Insect Exter 
nation Parks, Playgrounds, Recreation, 
d Tul sis 
Jou Lit August. 1913 
Damages for Illness from Sewer Gas. 
\ sting dioial decision in 
y +} iward f da iges to 
int ihive nared dottars te i fam 
\ hp 1 ti t had been made ill 
Sew us ping tl gh the entilat 
ig it of sewer It is perfect! true 
that the Government Board has car 
ried or ! nvestigation extending over 
severa s, the conclusion of which was 


that emanations from sewers and drains, 


ilthough objectionable to the senses, are not 
the cause { id do not foster the spread of 
any disease his is well known to be true 
since Winslow and others in this country 
have disposed of the sewer-gas bogey, but 
in Hertfordshire, Mr. Justice Phillimore de 


re were smells and that people 


were made ill by them; that the shaft was 


improperly erected—and the jury quite 
agreed that all this was so—that it wasa nui 
sance and injurious to health and that the 
defendant town council was at fault 

The evidence was to the effect that when 
the wind was in a certain direction fumes 
house. The family suf- 
fered from diphtheria, headaches and diar- 


from September, 1911, till July, 1912, 


entered the whole 
rhea, 
shaft was removed, since which 


family 
The shaft, it appears, rose twenty feet out 


when the 
time the has enjoyed good health 
of the ground and was of the pattern gen- 
erally used for such purposes 

It is noted that the case will be appealed, 


and there should be no lack of expert evi- 
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Clean Teeth 


Tuberculosis Insurance for Clothing 
Workers 


15.000 
women, which imber increases 
52,000 at times Shops that 
defects are given certificates and 
list of these certificated shops . published 
for distribution among the worker: 
last nspection 61.6 per cent. were 
list, employing nearly 71 per cent 


wi ke rs 


Epttor 

In a special article in the Medical 
Record of November 30, 1912,* an effort was 
made to discredit the infectious theory of 


pulmonary tuberculosis, on the ground tha 
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deere tn shaw ti biologi absurdit f The boar rking out 
certain portions of the allegation; but the tuberculosis insuratr ng its workmet 
popular belief in sewer gas for a jury to be 10 per cent ere suffering f . 
saf sted with so expert tter The few fre | 
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to improve sanitary and health conditions Association and Miss O'Neil of the Marion 
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manufacturers, with a physician, Dr. George by competent ‘ Phese 1 es went 
NI Pr t t t he head \ccording i nto the f me ul the ct ni ‘ 
; to masticate their food; at school the children 
dent | t vas est shed and the cl dren 
were shown ft tt ire vas not so 
cult if it was made a regular part of one’s 
life It is stated that the children who had 
became etter a et tl r essons 
their efficien vas increased their leport 
| ment very ! h better than before 
COMMUNICATION 
the results of the met} f m- 
bating this lic se fro h pr of that the 
crusade has not t been abort ‘ but that 
it has acted as an aggravation rather than 
t of Pres } Spread of ¢ ar 
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based this sweeping charge largely upon so- 


called statistical evidence and reached the 
amazing conclusion that the mortality 
from this disease is greater than it was 


before the of the crusade.” 


This original article was reprinted and prob- 


inauguration 


ably quite widely distributed and was fol- 
lowed by a communication to the New York 
Tribune under date of January 5, 1913, in 
which the various allegations made in the first 
article were repeated and emphasized As 
the charge thus made was brought against all 
those who contend that pulmonary tubercu- 
losis is an infectious disease and that some, at 
least, of the methods of combating it must be 
best 


based upon that theory if the results 


are to be obtained, it is worth while to 


examine briefly into the quality of the so- 


called 


evidence 


statistics which were submitted as 
Certainly the proof ought to be 


asked 
death 


conclusive before we are to believe 


“that the 
consumption has not been accelerated one 


decrease of the rate of 
whit by the pre ventive measures which have 
been evoked during the last ten or fifteen 
years; on the other hand, there are positive 
indications that, on the whole, the number 
of deaths from this disease have, for some 
unaccountable reason, increased during the 
years when these measures were in full sway. 
In other words, the modern prevention idea 
of stamping out consumption by fumigation, 
disinfection and isolation is evidently pro- 
ceeding on a blind trail.” 

The statistics presented consist only of 
death 
populations and deaths being omitted in the 


tables, making a check upon the calculations 


rates from pulmonary tuberculosis, 


difficult, if not impossible, for most readers 
With official information at hand, hoy 


the author, I 


ver, 
for the same cities used by 
have tried in vain to square the facts with 
him in the Medical 
In Table I the 


tuberculosis are 


the figures presented by 
Record in his Tables I and II 
death rates from pulmonary 
presented for thirteen American cities, the 
records of which extend over a period of 
thirty-seven years, and in Table II similar 
fourteen other 


rates are presented for 


American cities, the mortality records of 


which extend over periods varying in length 


* According to a 


The American Journal of Public Health 


The 


tables 


from thirty-three to nineteen years 


terminal year in all cases in both 
being 1911 

To prove that the mortality rate from pul- 
monary tuberculosis has not declined as 
rapidly during the last half as during the first 
of the periods represented by the mortality 
statistics of these twenty-seven cities, the 
average death rate for a period of six or 
seven years at the beginning of the respec- 
tive periods, in the middle of the periods, 
and at the close of the periods are consid- 
ered, and the difference between the average 
rate of the middle and the 
years is considered the diminution rate of 
the first half; and the difference between 


the average rate of the middle years and the 


years initial 


terminal years is considered the diminution 
rate of the last half of the respective periods 
under observation. This method is some- 
what elaborate and is very crudely described 
in the original article, making it quite diffi- 
cult for the reader to understand what the 
To add to 


the confusion, the author refers throughout 


figures in the tables really mean 


to the rates as rates per 1,000, when, as a mat- 


fact, 


determined, 


ter of they are, as nearly as can be 
rates per 10,000 of population. 

Just why these groupings of thirteen cities 
in Table cities in Table II 


were made is not quite clear, for one city, 


Buffalo, is included in Table I, which has 


I and fourteen 


no reliable record of pulmonary tuberculosis 
mortality during the six years, 1875-1880, 
while five of the cities in Table II, 
namely, Lowell, Milwaukee, 
Pittsburgh and Richmond, should have been 
Table 


records extend back at least as far as 1875. 


inclusive, * 
Baltimore, 
included in I, as their mortality 
Two other of the major cities of the United 
States, Newark, N. J., and San Francisco, 
Cal., have been left out of the account alto- 
gether, and it is interesting to note that the 
records of both of these cities are complete 
back to 1875 at least, and that their mor- 
from pulmonary tuber- 
quite’ contrary to the 
that the death 
not declined as 


tality experience 
culosis has been 
main contention, 
that 
rapidly in recent years as during the 70's 


and 80's 


author's 


cause has 


rate from 


etter from tl «al Department of Health. 
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Furthermore, in calculating the aggregate latter half of the 
diminution in the death rates of the thirteen the conclusion t] 
cities combined in Table I, for illustration, of 27 per 
the author has given no consideration what- thirty-seven- 
ever to the relative size of the cities, but has Besides using an 


given equal weight to cities like New York method to arrive at the c 


SUMMARY OF THE MORTALITY STATISTICS OF PULMONARY TUBERCI 
LOSIS IN TWENTY AMERICAN CITIES,* 1875-1912. 


Years. Population. Deaths Death rate 
per 10,000 populati n 


1875-73 26,975,558 85,132 
1880 31,133,521 100,017 
1885—'S! $6,373,850 108,970 
1890 43,090,853 108,049 
1895 $8,984,573 107,788 
1900 55,807,618 117,561 
1905 62,889,135 122,721 
1910-12 $0,592,883 70,071 


* Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, Charleston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Lowell, Milwaukee, 
Haven, New Orleans, New York, (Manhattan and Bronx) , Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Pr 
Richmond, St. Louis, San Francisco and Washington 


SUMMARY OF THE MORTALITY STATISTICS OF PULMONARY TUBERCI 
LOSIS IN THREE LARGE AMERICAN CITIES,f 1812-1912 


Population. Deaths Death rate 


per 10,000 population. 


1812~"s 2,808,291 11,755 41.9 
3,934,572 16,126 41.0 
1832—" 5,930,880 23,607 39 
1842-’: 9,082,028 $1,168 
13,633,399 50,964 $7 
1862—" 17,407,436 64,492 37 
1872— 22,246,544 81,665 $6 
1882—’ 28,011,281 95,355 $4 
1892—’ 35,838,993 90,273 25 
1902-" 45,854,515 98,064 21 
1912 5,214,663 9,393 18 


+ Boston, New Yor nhattan and Bronx), and Philadelphia 


and Reading, the one having millions of | careful examination of the individual rates 
population and the other only 96,711, in disc'oses the fact that they do not agree ina 
1910. After elaborate calculations, the au- single instance with the official figures when 
thor finds that the normal diminution rate — the calculations are made on the basis of pop- 
per 1,000 in the first half of the thirty-seven- ulations estimated according to accepted 


year period aggregated 289, and during the standard methods. To illustrate—the aver- 
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es where off i byt 
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triking for 
ti th ta stat st tr tl t 
in practica f tates for 
which we ha lise that this 
cent irs s during tl i SO « ind 
this rite the fact that has 
in enormous addit to the populations of 
these ities and state the gh immigration 
f persons f mortal 
this he That this 
statement is true is evident f the figures 
presented in the two table page 1121. 


death rate from phit is beer s rapid 
during the later ds « 

ered by these ta - @ the ecarli 
rs . af ‘ the ‘ 
unless all the factors whiel ntribute to a 
higl r low mort use are 
take to account It w bvious, 
however, to anvone that the general or crude 


death rate has not increased n recent vet 


but has declined persistent y anda rapidly 
as could reasonabl bn expected when all 
the complex factors conditionin the mor- 
tality ire nsidered.” 

The first table shows that the death rat 
from pulmonary tuberculosis in twenty 

af liscuss iber 
merous statis al tables, lransact 
Association for the Study and Prev f Tuber 

tt an illustra n see I gstaff'’s Recet 


first tw 1 ‘ nterval and 26.1 
ti s method of meas ng 
ine ! death rate has been used 
we os st eminent statisti- 
ins the average death 


pe riod 1s 


t be take basis of measurement, the 
rate fc t! t secti of the tota period 
should be used as a dividend in the one case 
im as a sor in the othe It should be 
eal as a a lend isurin the 
hange in tl it | ng the first half and 
divisor when 1 ing the change in 

‘ ate ring tl ist half of the per od 

inder it The m thod idopted in 
the tables in the VW R here referred 
to is fallacious. as it assumes that a decline in 
thee fe rat fry pu nar ibe <18 
from fort t« thirty per ten thousand of 
population ts « ilent to a reduction in the 
same rate from thirt to twenty, during 
equal per ods of time Not only is this 


Is to take ic- 


Dro- 


method fallacious 


nt of the fact that it ts ilmost 


gressivel\ more ditheult bring about 
rdditiona mipre ement n the death rate is 
the rate approaches more and more near to 


the zero mark 
Anv appeal to the actual facts of statisti 


n this country, or in any other 


and Wales or 
modern methods of combating 


for 


In vogue 


cal experience 


country, such as England (,er- 


many, where 


tuberculosis have been a number 


of vears, wil lan convinced prove to the 
most skeptical that the conclusion 1s abso- 
lutely unwarranted that the mortality from 
this disease s greater at the present time 
than it was before the inauguration of the 
modert campaign which has been Ww iged, 


to some extent at least, upon the theory that 
No 


an 


pulmonar tuberculosis is infectious 


theorv. however, can be strengthened by 
appeal to figures sue h as those presented in 
Ved Record of Nov 1912, and in 
LV York Tribune of Jan. 5, 1913 
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the 30. 


the 


rum 


sis rate during the last forty years, amplified 
of Ninth Anr Meeting +} National 
in the English Death Rat Journal of the 


rnal of Public Health 
it 


